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re) : L. y Ss Geologists in the service of oil have added much to their science. 
Their concept of the sedimentary or “oil” basin stretching across the 
N E WW continents is resulting today in important discoveries like those in the Sahara. 

Sedimentology is the study of the sediments in the basins to determine 

G E O L O G ¥. where the oil was formed, where it has migrated and accumulated. 
Sedimentology involves the study of contemporary deposits (muds, silts 
and sands laid down off-shore or at sea) as a guide to conditions in 
geological time. Palynology, the study of the spores of fossil plants and 
their distribution, is another novel approach. 

if , The petroleum industry joins British universities in speeding 

y research to help the discovery of tomorrow’s oil. : 
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RITAIN. has recently — whe is known as a service 
economy. By that I mean she now employs more people 


y facturing; with productivity in the manufacturing indus- 
ae ate more machines being used to supplement and 


thai service Sedononiy is a phi Sage of cabeaatiron 
untry whose economy works on orthodox liberal lines. The 
proportion of employment in services and distribution, 
enh is in fact the result of the increased mechanization of pro- 
duction, tends to keep ‘supply and demand for goods in better 
by maintaining continuity of demand. Even during a 
a demand may continue at a ee high level in 


mitigated. 
g the term ‘ service economy’ y gi not mean aes that 
- of people working outside manufacturing industry 


continuing to increase all the time in favour of the 
and sérvice industries. By this definition Britain, 
the United States, all advanced industrial powers, 
; ce economies. These three countries in fact employ 

th half their working population outside manufacturing 
dustry in the professions, in distributive trades, or in the 
we as transport, laundries, cinemas, or hotels. 


no Saag Commercial Revolution 


NICHOLAS A. H. STACEY « 


in the service and distributive industries than in manu- © 


n the number producing goods; but also that the- 


on Britain’s ‘service economy’ 


In this Sina only about four out of ten people, that is less 


_ than half the working population, are employed in the manufac- 


turing industries. The proportion in Sweden is about the same. 
It is much more extreme in the United States where it takes 
only one-quarter of the labour force to make the millions of 


‘motor-cars, the tens of millions of tinned goods, the many 


varieties of ballistic missiles and the other thousand-and-one © 
manufactured goods that make up the massive United States 
economy. 

‘In Britain it is since 1956 that the proportion of people 
employed in manufacturing has declined noticeably, while the 
number of people employed in distribution and in services has 
been increasing in relation to total employment. Between 1945 
and 1959, manufacturing employment grew by one-eighth and 
employment in services like gas, electricity, and water rose con- 
siderably more, and employment in the distributive trades rose by 
as much as a fifth. This increase would have been greater had it 
not been for the introduction of supermarkets and self-service 
shops. In the United States, the development towards a service 


economy started in 1953, when manufacturing began to decline as 


a percentage of all employ ment. The growth of non-manufacturing 
employment in the United States has in fact been more than 
twice as rapid as in Britain. 

The year 1958 may well have been a watershed in contem- 
porary British economic history, for it was a crisis year when 
the ranks of the unemployed rose by over one-third. Notwith- 
_ standing, in that year personal incomes as well as consumer 


; the previous year. This w 
ae. Rirtapisgrieee and increasing consumer seid have in the 
; pies been contradictory trends. Did we not spend the secon} 


aa a could be reflated and the unemployed put back to work? The 
spectacle of steeply rising unemployment, with almost constant 
high level consumer demand, has been seen at least twice in the 

: United States since the war. During the 1954 American recession, 
factory employment dropped by 10 per cent. but personal 
incomes by only 1 per cent. Again, during the 1957-58 recession, 
unemployment at the depth of the recession rose by 44 per cent., 


yet personal incomes and consumer expenditure declined by only 
3 a little more than 1 per cent. But the second of these recessions 
____ revealed also that while consumer expenditure on durable and 


non-durable goods declined slightly, on services it actually rose 
oes §©6by 10 per cent. 


Lessons of the Nimeteen-fifties 


recessions of the mid-nineteen-fifties shows that a mature indus- 
trial economy in which the service element is high and continuing 


to increase is more immune to economic ills. Fluctuations in 


demand will take their toll, but nowadays less than before, for 
today they are counteracted by transfer payments like unemploy- 
ment aid, tax rebates, national assistance and stable dividend 
payments. In sum, as the history of recent recessions in Britain 
and in the States has shown, the bottom did not fall out of con- 
sumer demand and the recession did not develop into a slump. I 
attribute saving the economic position to three causes. First, 
improved stability of employment; second and arising from the 
first, improved stability of demand; these two supports lead to 
a third, the mitigation of inflation and deflation. 

It is not difficult to see why there is comparative stability of 
employment in a service economy. Manufacturing industry is 
certainly the most volatile sector of employment. The easiest 
way out of a decline in demand for a manufactured product is 
to produce less and employ fewer people. Lack of demand is 
soon translated into redundancy in the manufacturing sector. But 
in this country the expansion of the non-manufacturing sector is 
continuing and relatively employment“in manufacturing is on the 
decline. In other words, that part of the working population which 
is most likely to be hit by unemployment is diminishing in size 
in relation to all employment. Each area of manufacturing is 
employing proportionately fewer people and therefore, if it is hit 
by a slump, will cause the unemployment of a smaller number of 
people. This is not all. Growing mechanization and automation 
are likely to make for increased output, without a correspond- 
ing increase in employment. So it seems logical to assume that 
if demand declines in the future, manufacturing industry will use 
fewer machines rather than fewer men. In the long run, the rising 
efficiency of manufacturing industry and the growing proportion 
of employment in the service and distributive sectors are likely 
to work in the same direction—to a ‘reduction in the area of 
‘potential unemployment. 


Producer and Distributor 
There has always been greater stability of employment in the 


distributive and service trades. In manufacturing, demand is con- — 
centrated on a specific range of products, comprising the total - 


output of the manufacturer. In distribution, on the other hand, 

demand is spread over the entire range of the retailer’s or whole- 

‘ saler’s varied stock and the stock consists of the goods of a large 
‘ number of manufacturers. An example of the contrast between 
producer and distributor is the dress manufacturer. He may be 

out of business after a bad spring and rainy summer, while the 
department store, selling dresses among hundreds of other items, 

may have made a record profit during that period by selling other 
merchandise. In another field, the sluggish sale of a new type of 

garden tool, for instance, may seriously endanger the stability 
ae of the firm producing it, but the ironmonger’s business is unlikely 
to be seriously affected. This is in fact why shop assistants do not 
often lose their jobs after a slow or indifferent season of trading. 
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4 It is my belief that Anglo-American economic history since the 


There is the same stability of employment in either the profes- 


their secondary education. : ; ee: 

So a service economy ie with it it greater seability a employ- i 
ment and in demand. But more support than this is needed if the _ 
service economy is to give the country a better economic ‘balance — 
in the future. Inflationary and deflationary tendencies are with ~ 
us all the time, depending on whether the economy is wonibag Fa 
full out or taking a breather. It is essential to keep these move- — s 
ments within bounds and under control, and the service economy — 
can help in this direction. Deflation can be partially overcome by 
the continuing expenditure of those usefully employed at times 5 
crisis. In the future, the incomes and expenditure of those in the 
occupationally tranquil sectors of employment—in | distribution — 
and in the services—will prevent a sharp fall in demand which © 
would be followed by a drop in prices. In America in 1957-58 
there was an undiminished flow of consumer spending, particu- — 
larly by those employed outside manufacturing. This cleared the 
shelves of accumulated stocks of goods, thus allowing production — 
and employment to move into higher gear. Much the same thing 
happened in Britain in 1958, and the Treasury cautiously com- 
mented in April 1959 that ‘it is likely that activity in distribution — 
rose again and helped to offset the ae fall in industrial 
activity ’. : 


he 
Andee: 


What about Inflation? ? ~ 3 ie 
So much for the ways in which the service ‘economy halts or 
slows down deflation. But what about inflation? It seems to me 
that neither in the United States nor in Great Britain has re- 
expansion brought inflation. In Britain, the index of retail prices 
fell constantly between January and October 1959; since then it 
has risen by 1 per cent. The demand for additional output has 
not triggered off a scramble for labour, which would have brought 
wage inflation with it. Extra output has been obtained as much 
by a gradual reabsorption of labour in industry as by the ration-— 
alization of production during the lull period. It seems that if 
declining demand in the future means stopping more machines 
than men, then increasing demand means that more machines are 
brought back into production; as a result there will be fuller. 
employment of labour already on the books, and a small amount ” 3 
of recruitment. 
The fact that Britain now has a service economy is going to 
mean a difference of emphasis to the entrepreneur as well as the 
employee. Productivity i in distribution and the services grows less 
fast than in manufacturing. Over the past ten years ‘productivity — 
in manufacturing rose by 76 per cent., whereas it only rose in 
the distributive industries by 43 per cent. If productivity i in dis- 
tribution continues to grow more slowly than in manufacturing, 
then the greater the demand for distributive and service facilities, — 
the more people will be employed in them. But as we have seen 
more people are already employed in Britain today in distribution 
and the service trades than in manufacturing. Since productivity 


_ increases are hard to obtain, pay increases born of added produc- — 


tivity will be slower in distribution and in many of the services 
than in manufacturing. This can already be seen. One has only 
to compare the present-day earnings in manufacturing industry — 
with earnings in shops, laundries, or in some sectors of ica 8~ 
to see the practical effects of differing productivities. Bae 
_ With increasing demand, and a slow growth of productivity in 
distribution, the distributive and service element will grow | 


relation to total employment. Not all services will grow: ‘act im 
some of them will decline. Take certain types of transport, for 


instance; employment in the foreseeable future will bere to grow 
in branches like air and sea but the decline is likely to 
_ continue on the railways, A less obvious- example stag veh . 


entrepét trade, a kind of viene SonisEaE It. 
declined from one-fifth of the total export trade in the . ig 
eighties to one twenty-fifth in the nineteen-fifties. “ 
simply that some trades, some. benpirestise eet ay 
decline, and others. rise 60 take dheit place. z 
In past decades, an important componest of the: 
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Czechoslovakia 


By V. S. PRITCHETT 


E had just landed at Prague airport. The girl in the 

khaki uniform sang out our names from the window 

of the Passport Control, in a high pretty voice: 

*Tovarish So-and-So! Tovarish Somebody Else! 
Mr. Thomson! Monsieur Le Brun! Herr Schneider!’ Ever 
anxious, the Czechs give communists and capitalists their correct 
titles. 

One of my first impressions of the Czechs did not change 
and indeed was enhanced. They are exceptionally concerned to 
help and to be kind 
to strangers. Are you 
happy? Can I take 
you to the bus or 
get you a taxi? Are 
you worrying about 
something? | Were 
you happy yesterday 
afternoon? Are you 
sure being alone 
does not give you 
Angst? What can 
they do? Have you 
any complaints? Do 
you want another 
pillow? This eager- 
ness to oblige is 
a characteristic of 
small countries 
whose language no 
foreigner can be ex- 
pected to speak; but 
with the Czechs, as 
with the Portuguese, 
the need to oblige 
rises out of a true 
sensibility and a deep 
national craving. 
Throughout their 
history they have 
craved for help from 
friends; they long to 
be loved. I met a 
good many Czechs—especially party members—who spoke of the 
Czech inferiority complex and who feared that this sensibility to 
others had gone to the’ length of neurosis and had made them 
subservient. 

Sitting over a glass of pilsener, the best beer in Europe, I used 
to speculate about this as I watched the crowds go by in the wide 
Wenceslas Square, the Vaclavske Namesti, the principal street 
of the city. They belonged to the most prosperous, the most 
bourgeois, of the five satellite states. Heavy beer drinkers, like 
the Germans, they were in the main a weighty, broad-shouldered, 
healthy, solid people, with square-cut jaws; and many had the 
fine, widely set, fair blue eyes of the Slavonic races. The thin ones 
looked brisk and keen. Here was a nation brought up on plain 
food, beer, pork, dumplings, and sauerkraut, where handsome 
youth is short and grows quickly into heavy or anxious middle 


age. They did not dress well, nor did they seem to care. 


I used to walk down through the beautiful old Prague, and 
stand on the ancient Carlos Bridge among the dramatic and 
mournful religious statues which line its balustrades, and listen 
to the river going over the low weir and the quacking of the 
ducks. Below the weir silent couples sitting in anchored boats 
fishing. In the parks couples sat modestly, occasionally 

hands. Across the river rose the narrow cobbled hill 
nc arcaded streets of old Prague to the Gothic cathedral, 


Wenceslas Square, Prague; from the steps of the National Museum 


massive, grey, and gold glinting against the evening sky. Further 
over and downstream on Letna hill rose the appalling granite 
blob of the Stalin monument, a crude group of giant figures who 
seem to be marching down on the city to master it by sheer 
ugliness and force. : 

How do you explain—I asked my friend L., a young party 
member who had become a communist after four years in 
Buchenwald and other concentration camps—how do you explain 
that a country so advanced technically as Czechoslovakia, so 
middle class, could 
so easily become 
communist? ‘It was 
very simple’, he 
said. ‘ The Germans 
and the Viennese 
had been for cen- 
turies- the tyrants 
against whom the 
Czechs -had had to 
struggle. The Rus- 
sians were our lib- 
erators, whereas in 
Poland, historically, 
they were oppres- 
sors. All Czechs 
speak a little Ger- 
man because of the 
Occupation or be- 
cause of trade, but 
all Czechs can 
understand Russian 
without having to 
learn it because of 
similarities in the 
‘languages. We are 
in the centre of 
all the pressures; 
we have developed, 
through centuries of” 
oppression, a sharp 
and subtle political 
intelligence. The 
Czechs think and talk politics all day long and have traditionally 
thrown up acute political leaders inside Czechoslovakia, and out- 
side it when they have emigrated. There was no sudden conver- 
sion. When the Czech state was founded in 1918 it already had 
strong socialist leanings ’. 

L. was an educated man of middle-class background, in his 
late thirties, who knew France, Britain, and the United States. 
In a worried way he regretted the loss of some personal freedoms, 
but he was convinced that these were coming back. He would 
not yield an inch, however, about the necessity of keeping the 
Western press from public sale. He spoke vaguely and cautiously 
of ‘the mistakes’ that had been made and ‘ the crimes’ that had 
been committed under Stalinism, saying that he had been in a 
position to know more than most people and could say nothing 
at the time. All Czechs are irritated by the extreme difficulty— 
amounting to a ban—on travel in the West, but he thought the 
difficulties were lessening. At amy rate (L. argued, on the 
defensive) one could usually get a visa to visit relatives in Vienna, 
which is regarded as paradise, especially because of the opera. 

I asked L. why the protests in Czechoslovakia in 1956 had been 
less violent than those of Hungary and Poland. ‘ We always do 
things more quietly. We change without fuss’, he repeated. 

It is untrue that the Czechs fear to talk to strangers; but it is 
not in their nature to talk incautiously. I used to have lunch every 
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day with a cheerful and noisy tableful of carpenters, plumbers, 
building labourers, and clerks, who talked about their jobs, about 
fishing in the river, and football. They ate out because their wives 
were working. ‘The Voice of America’ used to come over the 
radio of the restaurant. No one talked politics—that never 
happens unless you are alone with someone. It is true, again, that 
few Czechs will invite a foreigner to their homes, and although 
this may have something to do with caution it is also due to 
embarrassment. Houses and flats are crowded and split up because 
of chronic housing shortage. ‘We have concentrated on building 
factories *, is one explanation of this. The other is the general 
movement of population from the land to the cities. 

Among the builders was a strange, gracious, lonely man who 
took me to his flat. Like many Czechs of his age, he had been 
to Belgium and France after 1930, during the slump, looking 
for work. Life had battered him. He looked twenty years older 
than he really was. He lived in a two-roomed flat in one of the 
old, pretty streets by the river where the mill race runs and the 
boys play; two rooms 
being the official allow- 
ance of space. The flat 
was like many one sees 
in the Latin Quarter in 
Paris — which old 
Prague delightfully 
resembles — and _ the 
rooms were made 
pretty in the central 
European manner by 
indoor plants and peas- 
ant coverings on the 


divans. The flat had 
adequate modern 
equipment. We had 


gone there because he 
could not stand the bad 
coffee at the restaurant 
and wanted to make 
Turkish coffee at home. 
X (as I will call him) 
paid a 1939 rent for 
his flat and said that 
all through Czecho- 
slovakia rents had been 
Kept at this level and 
were ‘incredibly low ’. 
He agreed that they 
were so low as not to 
cover the cost of re- 
pairs, which accounted 
for the dilapidated, unpainted appearance of the gloomy 
nineteenth-century streets in new Prague, where the plaster comes 
off the brick in huge chunks and the balustrades are decaying. 

“The old high bourgeoisie’, he said, ‘are finished; but for the 
worker and the small bourgeois life is much better than it used 
to be. Wages are not high, but living costs have gone down in 
the last year, taxes are about 3 per cent. of earnings, and with 
the social services and low rents, the mass of people are secure 
as far as the necessities of life are concerned. The cinema, the 
theatre, books and amusements cost very little’. Z’s only 
complaint was that of all Czechs: boredom, the virtual impossi- 
bility of travel. ‘I can go to Poland and Hungary for my holidays 
very cheaply. I can go to Bulgaria and the Black Sea. But all 
these countries are the same: they bore me. I want to see some- 
thing different ’. 

He was not a communist—the party is jealously kept small 
in all these countries—but his political opinions were a mixture 
of acquiescence and a nostalgia for the period between the wars. 
This came out in his sad, puzzled reproach that the British had 
“lost interest’ in central Europe—if they had been firm before 
the war and afterwards the present situation would not exist; 
and in his bitter conviction that the Americans were backing 
the Germans and reviving the old German aggression in which 
Czechoslovakia would be the first, the traditional, sufferer, as it 
had always been. There is little spirit of rebellion. Like all Czechs 
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he was a keen questioner about Western politics and very acute 
in argument. He was extremely surprised to hear that West 
Germany was far more prosperous than East Germany. 

To see the working crowd unbuttoned and enjoying itself I 
decided to go to Bratislava. I got a seat on one of those crowded 
little aeroplanes that fly seven times a day, except Sundays, in the 
summer from Prague. One is flying out of Bohemia south- 
eastwards to the Danube, at the point where Austria and Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia meet. The region is by far the most attractive 
part of the whole country to the traveller. Its towns have all the 
beauty that grows out.of an old aristocratic culture. Slovakia is. 
rural, backward in education, very Catholic, difficult politically— 
the peasants dislike the collective or co-operative farm. I used 
to see an old peasant woman standing in a doorway in Prague 
selling Slovak cheese; a sly official in the Foreign Ministry said 
she was ‘ probably the only unsocialized trader left in the city’. 
In Slovakia the party has often been in trouble in its attempt to 
introduce industries, kill illiteracy, and raise the standard of 
living. The Slovak has 
nothing Germanic in 


him. He is’ a’ wine 
drinker, excitable and 
independent. 


There is a gypsyish, 
Hungarian side to life 
in Bratislava, and some 
streets of lazy Hun- 
garian poverty, places 
where swarthy mothers 
chase half-naked child- 
ren down the street. 
The crowd walked 
slowly up and down in 
the heat along the 
promenade beside the 
Danube; the girls sat 
decorously on the 
benches; youths sat on 
the walls, whistling and 
shouting to attract 
them. Or they walked 
about eating corn on 
the cob. The great 
event was the start and 
the finish of the inter- 
national bicycle race. 
A good number of rural 


5 holiday - makers _ had 
turned up in their 
peasant dress. I saw 


men in short black-and-white embroidered jackets, white shirts 
and white linen trousers, or in long soft Russian boots, and 
wearing broad red and green sashes—these last, Bulgarians. One 
or two of the heroic cyclists lay on the ground and had an exhibi- 
tionist massage; a procession of school-girls turned up with 
flowers for the starters who, when the race began, threw them to 
the crowd. No cheers, no shouts, but general hand-clapping. 

But I had a curious experience in the packed hotel one lunch- 
time. The restaurant was crowded and I shared a table with an 
explosive business man from Beirut who had spent several months 
in Czechoslovakia and who had with him a young Czech engineer. 
We were at once caught by persecution mania. Mr. Beirut was a 
loud-voiced man who shouted to his friend: ‘Every hotel has 
its spies. I bet they’ll break up this party; one Czech talking to 
two foreigners! Especially. with me. I never mince matters. I 
tell everyone what I think’. He certainly did, as loudly as possible. 
Almost at once, a waiter tapped the Czech on the shoulder and 
said he was wanted on the telephone. 

‘ What did I tell you! ’ exclaimed Mr. Beirut. ‘ The telephone 
trick. They’ve made inquiries and are warning him already’. 

The young man came back. ‘ Well’, said Mr. Beirut, ‘ who 
was the call from? ” 

‘From my home ’, said the young man. 

* You are sure it wasn’t from your “ other home ”? ’ suggested 
Mr. Beirut. ‘ Who spoke to you? Your father? ” 
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Bathers by the Danube at Bratislava 


* My grandfather ’, said the young man simply. 

* And he is in bed ill, you told me? ’ 

* He is better ’, said the young man with a smile. 

Czechs are very deep. I think there was nothing in it and that 
Mr. Beirut was just showing off. We had a long and pleasant 
lunch. We argued about everything. We even argued about 
whether Tolstoy’s Resurrection, his last novel, was an ‘ optimistic ’ 
Or a “pessimistic” work: an important point, because Czech 
writers are directed to have an optimistic outlook, More import- 
ant, when I said that to judge by the crowd, Bratislava was a 
totally working-class city, the young Czech shook his head. Only 
5 per cent. of the large middle class were visible, he said. The rest 
had taken protective colouring and had pretended to merge. 

The young man had the sly, quiet, ironical manner of many 
Czechs. He came, he said, from a ‘ suspect social background ’, 
for his father had been a lawyer. The father had been thrown 
out of his job at the revolution, and had taken a job as a waiter, 
a hotel porter, and so on, and had at last gone in for the making 
of musical instruments, ‘ In fact, it is an old hobby of his and he 
is very happy in it.and makes a ‘little money ’. 

‘But your prospects aren’t very good’, shouted Mr. Beirut. 

“Well, no’, said the young Czech. ‘I am very poorly paid 
and I shan’t get promotion for a long time. One has to be 
patient. I know I would be far better off in West Germany or 
anywhere at all outside Eastern Europe ’. 

He had been lucky to be allowed to go to the university. 
There are tens of thousands of Czechs who have been victimized 
in higher education by political policy. When I was back in 
Prague I asked my party friend L. about this. He did not deny 
the young engineer’s story but said, as he always did, that it was 
less likely to happen since 1956 and that the régime was 

izing itself. But there was another side to it (he said). Not 
only in Czechoslovakia but in the whole of central Europe, the 
ambition of all families was to get their sons into the liberal 
professions and the bureaucracy which has always been over- 
crowded. It was a middle-class vice. 

One day I took the train out from Prague into the country. 
_ There was an amusing racing-car mechanic in my compartment, 
_ one of those sly, droll, laughing, winking, energetic young Czechs 

often seem to have a touch of the evasive Irish coun 
them. He put on a-naive manner as he joked about not 
to go to the big Western motor races, like Le Mans 


Photographs: Douglas Dickins 
or Monte Carlo. The Czechs have had a long training under the 
Austrian empire in playing the simpleton in order to hide their 
thoughts. Someone else came into the compartment and the 
mechanic. stopped talking at once, but every now and then he 
gave a wink at me and a child-like grin. No one spoke for the 
rest of the journey. He got out at some wayside place, a village 
of bungalows where the gardens were hot with flowers. I saw 
him walking off with the dreamy, smiling look of misleading 
naivety on his eager face. 

Throughout my stay in the country Hasek’s Good Soldier 
Schweik was often in my mind, because his character starts a 
fundamental question. I discussed Schweik with all kinds of 
people and made a point of eating at the modest eating house 
in Prague, U Kalicha, where mainly working men go, and where 
Hasek used to dine every day. They have put cartoons illustrating 
scenes from the famous comedy on the walls now; the celebrated, 
original, faded fly-blown picture of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
still hangs there. It was in this restaurant that a Schweik-ish 
scene took place when, unable to understand the Czech menu, I 
was driven to make animal noises—a cock crowing, a pig grunting, 
etc.—in order to find out which meat dishes were which. Soon 
everyone at the table joined in with talented imitations. When 
we became serious, a man joined us and said to me sadly, nodding 
to Schweik’s picture, ‘ We Czechs have lost the art of laughing 
at ourselves nowadays’. Schweik is respected as a historical 
object by the middle-aged members of the party, but they hold 
he has no meaning and nothing in common with the Czech as 
he is today because ‘ the situation has changed ’. The one or two 
young writers I spoke to did not think so. Schweik is old- 
fashioned (they said) but he represents the traditional Czech 
device of malingering and retreating deeply into his ironical self. 

—Third Programme 


In Printing in London from 1476 to Modern Times (Allen and 
Unwin, 28s.), Miss P. M. Handover, a member of the staff of 
The Times and a specialist in the history and technique of 
printing, has written a scholarly and readable account of’ her 
subject. ‘An interest in printing’, she remarks, ‘should unite the 
most reverend bibliographer in the British Museum and the youngest 
apprentice in a back-street printer’s shop ’. Unfortunately, she says, 
each group in printing tends to be indifferent to, or even 
contemptuous towards, other groups. This book stresses the inter- 
dependence of all who are professionally concerned with printing. 
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Too Many Art Exhibitions? 


E publish today Mr. Michael Jaffé’s He 2 in 
‘Comment’ about an exhibition of drawings and 

oil-sketches by Van Dyck now open at Antwerp. 

The event comes within six months of another Van 

Dyck exhibition (of paintings and drawings at Nottingham) about 
which Mr. David Piper wrote in our columns earlier this year. In 


fact, during every month of the present summer, art exhibitions 


of some kind have been taking place in one European city or 


_ another: pictures by Poussin have overlapped with Indian objets 


in Paris; Picasso and Ruskin have followed Epstein in London; 
works by Holbein have been on show in Basle; Burgundian 
treasures have been to Dijon, those of ancient Egypt to Brussels 
and Ghent. It might be asked if all this activity does not indicate 
some kind of competition among the works of art themselves, as 
if to be highly exhibitable gave a cachet to the history of a 
tapestry, or to have been seen in six different European capitals 
since the war lent an added value to a drawing. Of course this 
is not so, but the present situation does raise the question whether 
the time has not come for a halt to be called. Ought there not to 
be fewer exhibitions? 

Exhibitions are pointless if they are unnecessary. To succeed 
they should have a single unifying theme, such as the achieve- 
ments of one artist or one period of creative activity. They fail 
wherever the theme is trivial. One objection to them is the incon- 
venience they can cause to visitors from other countries, who may 
come to a national museum to look at, say, a particular piece of 


- furniture or old china, only to find that it is in a packing case 
elsewhere. But the principal objection is the risk of damage likely 


- to be caused to works of art by moving them too often. The 


least change in temperature can be harmful to a painting ; the 


~ least vibration can lead to the flaking of paint off a ee Bicrare 


or even the splitting of the panel. 
On the other hand, well-organized displays, where care has 


been taken over room temperature, have a special value. They can 


allow large numbers of people, particularly the old or untravelled, 
to see works of art that they would never be likely to search out 
for themselves: altar-pieces from remote Italian village churches 


or silver chalices from obscure cathedral chests. Exhibitions can 
lead to the cleaning and restoration of the treasures shown, and | 


to a revived interest in an artist or period which has become 


temporarily unfashionable. The juxtaposition for the first time . 


of works by the same artist or school can so refresh the minds 
of art historians that they are spurred to rewrite their ideas about 
the personalities and achievements of the artists involved. This is 
not trivial. It can alter the meaning and limits of such general 


terms as baroque or romantic, and the alterations will find their 

_ way into school text-books and the general knowledge of the — 
period. The chronology of the works of Poussin is being radically | 
_ revised in Paris at this moment; and Poussin was.a painter of the 


greatest importance during the seventeenth century to both the — 


French and Italian schools of painting, and to the exchange of — 


ideas between them. Really worth-while. exhibitions like those 
now devoted to Poussin and, Van Dyck need ‘every possible en- 


couragement, The themé of nearly every exhibition this year has. ~ 
been a satisfying one. It is to be hoped that private owners and — 


national foundations will continue to give similar exhibitions of 


the future their generous support. a 


and to extol—to exalt even—always implicitly, those 


tr 


ie stations and newspapers Hallowdile ‘the digs ) 
become familiar during the trial itself. The Soviet trade uni 
‘newspaper Trud said that the leaders of the United States ha 
been fully responsible for Powers’s crime, and his trial had given” 
‘fresh proof of the criminal designs harboured by those who — 


Sdactde the destiny of present-day America’, The trial had shown — > 


too that other states which lent their territory for American 
military bases and airfields ‘have plunged into dangerous brink- 
manship ’; % complicity in American aggression might “ have asad 
outcome’ for them. Another Russian pai eo ee os ake 

Rossiya, said: ae 

Francis Powers repented and pleaded. ighilty, but Caer accused — 

in this case, who were invisibly present in the dock, did not 

repent. They intend to continue their espionage activities. Vain 


hope! Not only American espionage planes are being perfected— ee 


Soviet rockets are being perfected as well. z 


Moscow radio home service devoted special comment to ‘the 
American President’s reaction to Powers’ s sentence, The com-— 
mentator said: Pa Ge 

_President Eisenhower Berets ... he even n put aside his golf 
clubs the better to wave his arms and cry out about the sentence 
of the Soviet court. The U.S. President did not ‘take it hard © 
when he gave the order for the infamous intrusion across 

Soviet border, when he sent his spy pilot into the peaceful skies — 

of the Soviet’ land. He had no regrets at giving his provocative 

order and creating a threat to peace and the lives of millions — 
of people. 


i 
es. 


West German newspapers: declared ‘thar the trial of hoses” ‘ter: 


had been an attempt at political propaganda, and they showed © 
no surprise about the verdict. The mass-circulation Bildzeitung 
said that the big show staged in Moscow had failed to have an 
effect on the West. Everything had gone too smoothly. *But we 
‘cannot say immediately’, added the newspaper, ‘ whether or not 


_ the coloured peoples will ‘fall for it’. The General-Anzeiger wrote 


that it could hardly be disputed that Russia had been entitled to 
try the U-2 pilot. The attempt, however, to put the United States 
in the dock, had been as cheeky as it had been in vain. Those. 
really responsible for world political developments leading to the 


U-2 incident were not to be found in Washington but in Moscow. - 


The Deutsche Zeitung of Stuttgart permitted itself some rela- 
tively optimistic conclusions from. Powers’ s trial. Though there 
had been no lack of attacks against ‘ American imperialism ’, said 
the newspaper, these had been-made in routine fashion. They did — 
not allow the conclusion that the Kremlin wanted an intensifica- 


_ tion of the Cold War at the present time. The renunciation of 
“the death sentence suggested rather that the Russian party leaders — 


‘were satisfied with the current temperature of the Cold War. The 


 Koelnische Rundschau said that the verdict ‘had been pics dt 


mild, but it had been merely a formality in order to justify a_ 
‘political propaganda campaign staged with unparalleled cynicism, — 
‘Pilots like Powers, went on the newspaper, had saved the western — 
world from the danger of a Soviet surprise attack. His had been — 
a deed for the peace of mankind for which no sacrifice should be 


too big. In Austria, the right-wing newspaper Kurier said that 
the trial had without doubt been a show trial, the main object of 


‘which was not to make a captured spy harmless but to brand a. 
Great Power with aggression-in the eyes of the whole world. The — 


sentence had been comparatively mild, added the Austrian Te 


Le 


nde 
het che "ipeets re the prosecutor. "Nothing, perebete forced = t 
- Powers to express implicitly the condemnation of his country 


_ judging him. One cannot fail to recall at this 
- attitude of untamable pride of the heroes of our Resistance 
in order not to be serps commit me pss mr 


ae 


‘newspaper. . may ie 
Paris radio riticized some. aspects of Powers’s conduct. a oo 
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Did You Hear That? | 


THE ARTIST SPEAKS 

“I AM A PAINTER, an etcher, and an engraver’, said ANTHONY 
Gross in the series ‘The Artist Speaks’ broadcast in the B.B.C.’s 
Television Service. ‘I started my training in England when I was 
seventeen. After a visit to France I decided to continue my studies 
in Paris. Later I went to Madrid. Wandering through Spain I 
have never forgotten the wide open spaces and the. thronged 
market places of the towns I passed through, and the frightening 
children who watched me as I painted in the streets. My early 
pictures were painted either in the south-west of France or in the 
shanty town of rag-and-bone men and the like, which existed in 
the industrial outskirts of Paris. It was known as the Zone. 

“I became a great admirer of Van Gogh. I abandoned tonal 
painting for colour, texture, and line. Slowly, line and movement 
became more and more important to me. I was asked by Hector 
Hoppin to do drawings for a cartoon film, The setting was to be 
the town and country that I knew so well. I suggested that the 
theme might be La foie de Vivre, and the film began in Paris, 
in the Zone. It was made in 1934. 

“La foie de Vivre was an experiment in arabesque created by 
a moving line. I sacrificed texture and everything else to it. The 
same thing happened with my etchings. However, after a time, I 
began to feel that there was a danger in this use of line by itself. 
So I came back to texture, and tried to obtain in black and white 
as great a sensation of colour as possible. At first, I achieved this 
by the most minute, detailed drawings of leaves and everything 
else I could find in nature. But I dropped these details in order 
to create more colour and more contrast by the use of textures of 
all kinds. 

‘There are many ways for an artist to make a number of 
examples of a single work. My own way is etching, a form of 
engraving and printing in black and white. I use all kinds of 
tools. Some are traditional. Others I improvise or invent from all 
kinds of things—bits of cigarette lighters, Victorian door-knobs 
or whatnots. Each makes a different kind of mark on the ground, 
an acid resistant, so I am able to make my textures thicker, 
coarser, or finer, with all kinds of dots, multiple lines, and so on. 
When all this is finished the plate is put in the acid. The acid 
bites down in the scratches and fixes them in the metal. 

‘Then we come to the finished plate. The ink powders are 
made from different ground charcoals and mixed with linseed 
oil. All these are 
exactly the same as 
the ones used by the 
old masters. When 
the plate is inked up 
it- is wiped and 
cleaned and ready 
for printing. The 
paper should — be 
hand-made rag 
paper, and must be 
properly damped 
before use. The plate 
lies on the bed of 
the press with the 
paper over it, and as 
they pass through 
the rollers, the print 
is taken. A large 
number of prints. can 
be taken from a 
single plate, . but 
usually the etcher 
limits the number-of 
prints. - 

“Since the war I 
have worked.in and 
around a__iittle 
French village, Le 


* Once at Le Boulvé, completely immersed from morning to evening, I slowly begin to understand 
the landscape...’ 


Boulvé. I have been 
going to this area for 
years, and my etchings 
reflect my interest in 
the life there. They 
are an attempt to find 
equivalents for what I 
see in terms of the lines 
and rhythms and tex- 
tures which are natural 
to the medium and give 
it its immediacy. But 
etching is only one side 
of my work. Painting 
and drawing are the 
other. My house in Le 
Boulvé overlooks the 
village square. I live 
there in the peace of the countryside, and all round me the life of 
the village goes on in full view. When I am painting from life 
I am in no way making a copy of what I see. Once at Le Boulvé, 
completely immersed from morning to evening, I slowly begin to 
understand the landscape and the people, and start to see what 
really lies beneath it all. As I paint it becomes a kind of 
contemplative action in front of, and with the help of, the life 
and landscape around me. 

“I suppose in some ways this country is the first appearance 
of Spain or Africa this side of the Pyrenees. It is the scale of the 
valley, its colour, that is perfect for the painter. I must be able 
to find an equivalent for a tense, taut line of rock beneath the 
surface of the landscape. Everything, line, colour, is poised to 
catch this intensity, and this accuracy. In all this there is a 
mixture of mood and scale. The unravelling of the intimate details 
of a tiny plant, or the flowing but tense lines of a whole country- 
side: these can be expressed either in an etching a few inches 
square, or on a canvas—the largest I can carry’. 


Anthony Gross 


A TRAIN THAT BELONGS TO THE ’SIXTIES 

‘Travel is one of the very few new aesthetic experiences 
that have emerged since the Industrial Revolution’, said 
REYNER BANHAM in 
‘Comment’ (Third 
Programme); 
‘and by “travel” 
I obviously do not 
mean viewing the 
Ponte Vecchio at 
sunset, or meditating 
on the ruins of 
Baalbek. I mean 
quite simply, mov- 
ing about under 
power. Since this 
came in with the 
railways, it is slight- 
ly senior to the 
modern movement 
in art, though it has 
pretty well kept step 
with it. Impression- 
ism is bound up 
with suburban train 
services, the internal 
combustion engine is 
contemporary with 
Post - Impressionist 
movements, and the 
new concepts of 
passionate and 


i 
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controlled subtleties that came in with action painting and cool 
jazz have a fair counterpart in jet airliners and the revolution in 
European express trains since the war. 
‘British Railways entered this new age with a cut-price com- 


promise that got the worst of all worlds—diesel engines drawing 
steam-age rolling stock. They lost the half-timbered sentimental 


cone 


Interior of a coach on a new British Railways’ ‘ Midland Pullman’ 


glamour of steam engines, and also lost the gain in comfort that 
could have come from radically redesigned coaches. 

‘Our named expresses are currently the worst in Europe. They 
cannot hope to stand comparison with, say, the Sud Express or 
the Spanish Talgo. They could not even be considered for the 
acid test of modern express quality—a starring role in Alfred 
Hitchcock’s North by North-West, in which the ‘ Twentieth 
Century Limited’ stole the show. But now the situation may 
have changed; we have a possible aspirant for the top twenty 
of world expresses: British Railways’ Midland Pullmans, which 
have come into operation between St, Pancras, Leicester, and 
Manchester. These Pullmans 
belong to a different world 
from all previous British main- 
line trains, though they have 
been partly anticipated by the 
short-haul diesel multiples that 
have revolutionized local ser- 
vices in many parts of the 
country. The new Pullmans are 
the first British expresses—to 
the best of my knowledge—to 
be designed from the begin- 
ning as integral units; not even 
the heavily publicized steam 
streamliners of the nineteen- 
thirties were this. Fhe unity of 
the train is mechanical—its 
coaches cannot be mixed with 
other stock—and aesthetic. 
Jack Howe, the consultant for 
styling, appearance, or what- 
ever it is called, clearly con- 
ceived a smooth, blue train, 
that would be all of a piece. 
But the visual unity does not 
come from running continuous 
horizontal stripes from one end of the train to the other, The way 
the windows of each coach are framed in a panel of white paint 
gives individual character to the coach, and the overall unity 
seems to come from the symmetrical repetition of standard win- 
dow patterns—motor-unit, kitchen car, parlour car, parlour car, 
kitchen car, motor-unit—from one end of the train to the other. 

“The external styling is straightforward and assured through- 
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out, the fronts of the motor-units sloped back and raked into a 
“VY” shape. The result is not exactly pretty, though pretty is 
something that diesels should not be, but neither is it plain ugly. 
Inside the Midland Pullmans, aircraft-type seating sets the style 
and the standard of mechanical equipment. The windows are 
sealed and double glazed, with individual venetian blinds between 
the two layers of glazing. Air-conditioning and general 
lighting come from a strip in the centre of the ceiling, 
local lighting comes from small lamps over the tables. 
Apart from some unwarranted and ill-conceived decora- 
tive work on the end panels of the coaches, and some 
door handles that look as if they were selected in a hurry 
from the Design Index, the interior is visually well up to 
international standards. 

‘Mechanically, the train is ahead of international 
standards—perhaps because it is, in fact, international, 
both the engine and the running-gear being of foreign 
design. But the reasons for the incredible smoothness and 
silence at speed go deeper than that, I think. The smooth- 
ness must come, in large part, from the fact that the 
power is not applied in one lump of 2,000 horsepower 
at the head of the train: it is spread over four of the 
six or eight coaches. The silence obviously comes in part 
from the elaborate sound-proofing and excellent spring- 
ing, but it must also owe a great deal to the reduction in 
wind-roar that results from the smooth exterior. At 
ninety miles an hour, the currently permitted maximum, 
it is possible to converse in normal tones with a person 
three seats away. It is even possible to float a coffee-spoon 
balanced across the edge of the cup. For once, the policy 
of wait-and-see has produced results, The international 
experience of the nineteen-fifties has been successfully integrated 
into a train that really belongs to the ’sixties ’. 


NATIONAL ARMY MUSEUM 

At Sandhurst recently Her Majesty the Queen opened a new 
military institution: the National Army Museum, which is now 
open to the public free of charge. GODFREY TALBOT described 
some of the exhibits in ‘ Today ’ (Home Service). 

‘ This is the first time the Army has had a museum of its own: 
and there are some things in it that—if you have a ha’p’orth of 
imagination—make the past really come to life. There are dirty, 
torn standards from the Boyne and the Monmouth Rebellion 
that look as if they have just come out of battle; there are 
guns, Zulu spears, centuries-old caps with bullet holes in 
them; soldiers’ boots, drums, rifles, ornate uniforms, the coats 
of famous men, letters from the battlefields. There are 
Kitchener’s medals, Lord Montgomery’s beret, and, on loan 
from Sir Winston Churchill, a pair of pistols that belonged 
to the first Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

_ *You can see the white 
silk banner the present 
Duke of Marlborough still 
has to give each year to 
the Queen as rent for 
Blenheim Palace (it is a 
token from long ago, of 
course) and all kinds of 
handsome and historic 
horse-equipment—cavalry 
saddlecloths that are 


called shabracks and 
message -satchels called 
sabretaches. Some ex- 


hibits are macabre. For 
instance, one of _ the 
Waterloo relics is the saw 
used to amputate the leg 
of the Marquess of Angle- 
: sey. It was given by a 
ese r cecrsee coon descendant of the army 
ae } ; surgeon who performed 
1 omw period: . 
caiaaeal eit’ chone ra the ietinas the operation on the battle- 
Army Museum field ’. 


By T. L. COTTRELL 


is a new phenomenon. Professor Toulmin dealt with its 
effect on the intellectual content. of science and Mr. 


___ another aspect of professionalism to think about: the question of 
____ the professional competence of the science graduate of today. 
_ There are two main reasons why we have not heard much about 
this: first, non-scientists are not really in a good position to 

“i criticize, because they feel, rightly, that they cannot assess the 
tae difficulties involved in professional scientific work; and, secondly, 


4 the most articulate scientists cannot say much about the question © 


either, because they: hardly ever meet a pel science graduate. 


Quality: of University Scientists. 
— ‘In spite of what Professor Toulmin said about the tendency 
cr the best brains to be siphoned off into applied science, it is 
_ still true that many of the best scientists work in universities. 
_ If anyone doubts this he should consider the proportion of 
__ university teachers with first-class honours degrees compared with 
___ the proportion of first-class degrees awarded. In the large scientific 
department that I know best, ‘firsts’ are about three times as 
_ common among the staff as they are among the bulk of honours 
graduates. It is also true that university teachers and researchers 
= are: the: leaders of organized science and that they largely form 


‘the national climate of opinion about science. Yet to them the. 
average science graduate is a creature who disappears after 


' getting his degree and whom they rarely meet again. This means 
that the only major feed-back that university scientists have about 
‘the success or otherwise of their teaching comes from a highly 
selected proportion of their pupils: their research students and 
their junior colleagues. 

If we try to specify the typical science graduate a little more 
closely, we see at once how unrepresentative the academic 
“scientist is. For example, in my own science, chemistry, of the 


employed in industry, about a quarter were employed in schools 
and technical colleges, and a tenth were employed directly by the 
government. This leaves less than one-tenth in universities. I do 
‘not want to go into detail about what these graduates do: many 
of them indeed are engaged in management or commercial 
activities rather than in professional science, But there is one point 
I must make about those still doing science, because it bears upon 
what I shall be saying later: it is that, in 1955, 80 per cent. of 
‘the total research and development personnel in this country were 
employed in large establishments. There were comparatively few 
a such establishments: 300-odd in the whole of manufacturing 
.- industry. We have a picture, then, of many science graduates 
4 . engaged: in research and development in tightly organized units 
____ in which there is much specialization. 

But I must now turn from what the professional scientist does 
_____ to ask how well he does it. Here I have no statistics to guide me, 
. nor can I imagine what statistics would be any use. I can go 
only on personal knowledge, and my information is ‘mainly about 
__ chemists in certain parts of the chemical. industry : so it is one- 
sided, and may well be seriously unrepresentative. All I can do 
is to give it as honestly as I can. I am going to be rather critical, 
so let me make it clear that I also criticize my own past 
. _ eae I will come out with it now: I do not think the run 
we _ sof professional scientists are very good at their jobs. 

aa eS hg complain about the lack of liberal interests of scientists, 
eir difficulty with ‘human relations’, and some industrialists 
have said they lack leadership. I do not know whether these com- 
nts are true but my own complaint is a much more serious one. 
Charles iteatee) discussing ‘ the two sees. has complained 


AWO recent S eateis: Seep Toulmin sa John 
- Ziman*, have pointed out that professionalism in science 


ah Ziman with its effect on the individual creative scientist. There is ; 


21,000 graduates in Great Britain in 1956, about two-thirds were - 


o - Toulmin’s talk, « The Scientist’s Dilemma’, was published in THe ListENER on February 11; Mr. 


ignorant of the second law of thermodynamics, I believe that 


many scientists are ignorant of the second law of thermodynamics. — 


And I might add that my personal i impression is that professional 
scientists pay as much, or as little, attention to literature, arts, and 


music as do other professional men, such as lawyers and doctors, 


and that our culture is not so polarized as Sir Charles Snow | 


maintains. But that is another matter. — rs 
Before I detail this criticism of professional competence I 
ought to say what I think the professional scientist should be 


doing in his job, He has to see that scientific knowledge relevant 


to the purposes of the organization which employs him is 
correctly applied, and to provide new knowledge with the same 
relevance. He does this by having a critical understanding of the 
field, by designing experiments to supplement existing knowledge 
where necessary, and by observing, and if necessary experiment- 
ing with, the plant and processes of his organization, He must 


then analyse the significance of his work, and present the results” 
of his analysis to other members of his organization. These are 


the tasks which, I believe, are not always adequately performed. 

What particular deficiencies in professional performance have 
I in mind? The first is that the average chemist, in particular, 
is reluctant to master and apply scientific theory. So often, when 
faced with a problem he has not met before, he resorts to the 
purest empiricism. For him an education in theory is equivalent 
to the education in Latin that the scientist attending some 
universities must have undergone: it is something to be endured 
for the sake of getting a degree. The second defect is an insuf- 


ficiently critical and inquiring attitude to the research problem. 


itself. Much effort is spent investigating problems that do not 


require solution, and which could have been shown by a careful . 


preliminary analysis not to require solution. One might say that 
if the professional scientist who can make a measurement 
accurately is worth his weight in lead, and if the scientist who can 
improve the method of measurement is worth his weight in silver, 
the scientist who can show that the measurement is not necessary 
at all is worth his weight in gold. The third defect is so 
frequently discussed that it is almost a platitude to mention it: 
most scientists cannot write. _ 

The three common defects: the lack of interest in theory and 
of power to apply it, the lack of a critical approach to the 
problem in hand, and the inability to communicate clearly, are 
all aspects of the same thing: the lack of an academic approach, 
The academic approach to knowledge is analytical and specu- 
lative, and essentially concerned with its communication, and 
these are qualities in which many scientists are deficient. If I am 
right, we have the apparently paradoxical situation that the 
greatest practical defect of many professional scientists is a lack 
of proper academic intellectual qualities, 


Do Intellectuals Study Science? 

How does this come about? Have three or four years at a 
university no effect in demonstrating the delights and rewards 
of intellectual effort?.I believe that they have little effect in this 
direction for two reasons. In the first place I doubt whether even 
now a high enough proportion of intellectually outstanding people 
study science: they certainly did not do so in the recent past; 
hence the quality of much scientific work today, In the second 
place, science students have spent so much time at the laboratory 
bench, particularly if they are studying chemistry, that serious 
intellectual effort seems out of place. And most of these hours 
in the laboratory do not give much experience in understanding 
and applying theory: they are concerned with the development 
of manipulative skill. 

This excessive emphasis on laboratory manipulation in the 
university career of the scientist is partly caused by a confusion 
between the educative and training functions of a university, and 


Ziman’s, * Scientists: Gentlemen or Players? ’, on April 7 


all; many bigger towns do not), 


- function. It seems to me to be so important that where it conflicts: 
Seaith professional training it is the professional training that 


should suffer, What is unique about the education of scientists, 


however, is not only that laboratory training interferes with 
education, but that my analysis of the professional duties of the 
‘scientist suggests that in its traditional form: it is no longer 
needed. 

Again I take chemistry as an example, In the ah when the 


_ professional chemist was a rarity, he had to have a wide know- - 


ledge of practical techniques because he was probably the only 
scientist in the place where he worked, This is now unlikely to 
be true, Moreover, techniques have developed to the point at 
which no undergraduate training can possibly be adequate, and 


Britain’s Changing Towns—IIl 


Canterbury: the Happy City 


By IAN 


OR many Continental visitors, Canterbury is, ‘apart 

' from London, the only cathedral city and the only war 

damaged city that they see. They are fortunate in the 

choice, and we are lucky beyond our deserts if they 

carry back Canterbury as a typical example: because against 

all the odds it is a cathedral city without sanctimoniousness, and 
a rebuilt city without inhumanity or architectural sterility. — 

Canterbury had a Baedeker raid, one of the more startling 

 refutations of the theory of evolution. It removed the upper end 

of the main street and the buildings around it but did not touch 

anything really vital. Something rather similar happened at 

Exeter; but whereas the high street there is now a deflating 


perspective of insurance companies’ Neo-Georgian, the rebuilt 


St. George’s Street in Canterbury is our one real attempt to 
match old and new honestly and sensitively. 

How has it happened? The answer is simply hard work, 
hours of arguing and pleading and convincing by three people— 
the past and present city architects, L. Hugh Wilson* and 
J. L. Berbiers, and the town clerk, J. Boyle. Between them they 
- cannot point to a single building in the centre for which they 
_ can take the titular credit, yet in fact nothing could have been 
built without them, Good architechae in Britain today is as 
much a matter of administration 
as ability, and the lessons of 
Canterbury are clear. The city 
planning officer must be an 
architect (Canterbury, with only 
30,000 people, is very intelligent 
to have had a city architect at 


and he must have the backing 
of at least one of the important 
_ administrators. The result is not 
a dictatorship but democracy in 
action, a dialectic of education, 
compromise, and slow progress. 

St. George’s Street is not a 
collection of masterpieces: it is 
just a street where every build-— 
ing is decent, often in the teeth 
of the original plans, with one 
group that is something more— 
a little square round the tower 
of St. George’s (the rest of the 
church was blitzed), with a 
_ sunk garden laid out by Peter 


D St George's Church tower 


Me Wilson became in 1956 the chief architect of Cumbernauld New Town, outside Glasgow. When it is built it yall be ea 
Towns: unlike most of the others it will be first and foremost a town, not a ' caliection of neighbo 
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Fie to pass it on to all its students. This is its main educative 


report on the training of physicists, pointed out that what I have 


said applies equally to them. My point is that I do not think the 
danger to science itself of insufficiently competent professional - 


scientists has been emphasized, During the war military necessity | 4 
convinced our society that it needs large numbers of scientists. i. 
These large numbers are now beginning to appear. If it is found 


that the desired results do not follow, the blame may be laid 


on the methods of science; whereas, to my way of thinking, it 
really rests with those in the universities who are responsible. for 


the et of scientists today.— —Third Programme 
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Shepheard i in biti urban terms, not as a ane rockery, 


Across the road, crisp, witty and elegant, is David Greig’s shop, 


designed by Robert Paine, the Principal of the Canterbury School 
of Architecture. The cranked roof is frankly a jeu d’esprit yet it 
is an absolute necessity to the street and even to the city as a 
whole. Like Eros in Piccadilly Circus, it charges the whole place 
with gaiety and humanity. Thank goodness, one feels, the 
twentieth century has a sense of humour after all. 


Further down the street the last big gap is being filled by the 


Longmarket, Here the city architect decided the size and shape, - 


leaving the details to be carried out by the developers, He has 
planned a deliberate townscape effect—the massing of the 
blocks is designed as an asymmetrical frame for Bell Harry and 


the roof of the cathedral nave,’ Not many places in England have - 


architects who care enough to do this, or city administers 


_ who would allow them to care, 


The Cathedral cannot be left out any longer. It did not begin 


the article only because the rebuilt Canterbury is such a pleasant 


surprise. The first view is usually the same as the medieval 


pilgrims’: from Harbledown on the London road, seen end-on 
in a noble display of pinnacles, The second view is the wonder- 
ful effect of recession where Christchurch gateway is seen at the 

end of a narrow lane and the 
-main porch of the Cathedral is 


| delightful uncluttered __ little 
space in front of the gateway, 
| bad art (or, more accurately, 


| deep and shallow art). 


copy of 1832) and is a weak, 
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| with Bell ‘Harry and the west 
| towers appearing over the roof- _ 
| tops. They make a strange trio, _ 

a kind of parable of good and =~ 


‘| indecisive design ~ reflecting un- 
the mean ogee 
| arches are applied without con-— 
| viction to an over-complicated % 
| shape. The gateway, built in the 
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seen an equal distance beyond. — 
And the third view is from the 


| The south-west tower is mid- 
fifteenth century (its twin is a 
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Perpendicular detail, thinly carved, 
stretched with assurance over the bulky 
shape, clever and skin deep. It is typical 
of the last few years before the Dis- 
solution, an event which in many ways 
was a mercy; in another twenty years 
most of our Norman and early Gothic 
cathedrals would have been vamped 
over in this slick, empty style. But Bell 
Harry, built in the fourteen-nineties, is 
a standing reproach to both of them; 
a great, gaunt, upward torrent, each 
part of the design worked out in depth, 
apparently growing out from right 
inside the stone, the whole design built 
up from two pairs of tremendously tall 
belfry openings. The designer was John 
Wastell, who designed the vault of 
King’s College chapel, and the vault 
above the crossing at Canterbury is 
probably the most exquisite fan vault 
in England: four big fans at the end 
sides, four small fans at the corners. 
Wastell would probably have preferred 
the shape of King’s College turrets for 
his corner pinnacles—what was called 
“croketts and single finiall ’°—but gave 
them their present complex shape de- 
iiberately to repeat the pattern of the 
south-west tower. Respect for the 
past without subservience is Canter- 


bury’s signature tune. It recurs again and again, in city and 
cathedral; it is what has kept the place alive. It is evident even 
in what seems at first to be the most single-minded of new works, 
the nave added by Henry Yevele* at the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

One of the favourite purple phrases for writers on Gothic 
architecture is ‘a forest of columns’. At Canterbury nave it is 
literally true. Go straightway to the extreme west end, and you 
see an unbroken wall of verticals—the piers project so far that the 
arches between them cannot be seen. J. L. Pearson tried to build 
Victorian churches that would bring people to their knees, and 
did so through sweetness of proportion, Canterbury nave does it 
through sheer majesty of proportion. Your head is drawn up and 
back as though you were in a half-nelson, until the eye-level 
reaches where the rood would have been, and, beyond it, the more 
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Open rhythm of the choir vaulting. Space is given an upward tilt © 


* Not documented, but the attribution is ‘ beyond any reasonable doubt’, as lawyers would say.—I.N. 
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St. George’s Street, Canterbury: the tower of St. George’s church, with (behind, left) David Greig’s 
shop, designed by Robert Paine. Below: a view, from the sunk garden next to the tower, of the oth_r 


side of the street 


which is parallel to the physical tilt of the sets of 
steps up into the choir and corona. Immediately the 
building ceases to be just inert masonry: it is alive. 

More purple passages; but the design is worth it, 
and endows the designer with a mixture of depth of 
feeling and knowledge of aesthetic effects that 
makes Wren look shallow and Vanbrugh clumsy. On 
a smaller scale this judgment is reinforced by the 
other building Yevele is known to have done at 
Canterbury—the West Gate of 1380, so much more 
than any old Perpendicular gateway, the apotheosis 
of solidity and bulk and keep-outness. We are lucky 
to have it. Mr. Wombwell arrived with his menagerie 
in 1850, found the arch was too low to let his 
caravans through, and asked the Corporation to 
remove it. They nearly did, and it was only saved 
by the mayor’s casting vote! 

I said that Canterbury nave paid its respects to 
the past. In the view of the forest of columns the 
only punctuations are the repeated sets of shaft-rings; 
some at the same level as the proper abaci given to 
the inner order of the arcades, some half-way up. 
Shaft-rings had not been used for nearly a century: 
they are a means of articulation left behind when 
Early English changed into Decorated and the 
original purpose (of binding the Purbeck marble 
shafts to the stone piers) vanished, But they occur 
throughout Canterbury choir, and Yevele’s use of them must 
have been a subtle nod of recognition to what had gone before. 
No more than a nod, and nothing imitative, but enough. 

The choir is what most people look for at Canterbury: the 
first Gothic building in England, built after a fire in 1174, a year 
after the canonization of Thomas a Becket, designed first by the 
Frenchman William of Sens, then by William the Englishman. 
It was documented, almost year by year, by a monk called Ger- 
vase, so that we know more about Canterbury than almost any 
other twelfth-century cathedral in Europe. Work started from the 
west, and—the Canterbury spirit again—William of Sens ‘ care- 
fully surveying the burnt walls . . . did yet conceal what he found 
necessary to be done, lest the truth should kill them (the monks) 
in their present state of pusillanimity ’. He had built the crossing 
for the second pair of transepts, and set out the narrowing neces- 
sary to take in a pair of much-loved small towers left over from 
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_ biggest part is c. 1100 with the best carving of its 
ate in Britain. In every age, whatever the external 


The crypt of Canterbury Cathedral—‘ a contrast in colour and texture as 
well as solidity ’. Inset: carving on one of the capitals 
National Buildings Record 


the Norman cathedral; and then he fell off the 
scaffolding and went home to France to die. 

This is where the great puzzle occurs. The most 
remarkable thing about Canterbury is the double- 
curve of the apse, which straightens out again after 
the narrowing. It is not successful, because it is more 
than the already heavily articulated design can 
stand; it breaks its back, and the bays look like rail- 
way wagons after a derailment. Why was it done? 
Was William the Englishman determined to make 
his own mark? From the look of the transepts it 
seems likely; for though the bays next to the crossing 
keep the controlled balance of the rest of William 
of Sens’s work, the outer bays sprout a riot of blind 
arcading, unequal arcading, big round arches next 
to small, acutely pointed ones, that clearly belong 
to the spirit that created such perplexing patterns at 
Lincoln and Beverley. The apse has no such freakish- 
ness, and the circular corona, beyond it, has jumped 
the uncertain stage of Early English and anticipates 
the great chapter houses of the mid-thirteenth cen- - 
tury. William of Sens’s own work seems more than 
half English. The inspiration is French and the balance 
and articulation are French, but what hits the viewer 
straight away is the multiplicity of Purbeck marble 
shefts, the comfortable coexistence of round and 
pointed arches, and of chevron ornaments on new- 
fangled rib vaults; and all these are Anglo-Norman. 

Today’s Canterbury pilgrimage should end in the 
crypt. Some crypts are merely a space below the 
floor: Canterbury’s is the kernel of the cathedral, 
trying to push itself bodily out of the ground: at its 
east end the floor is only two or three feet under- 
ground, and the whole of it has natural light. The 
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Fate lit faba a mixture 
= natural light — and ‘low-power 
_ bulbs so that they appear with — 
the force of an image on the 
cinema screen: intertwined 
figures and beasts as delicate as 
Meissen ware, an unexpected 
courtly voice in an age of wild 
men, Beyond it, William the 


‘Englishman’s crypt is in ict the most successful piece of 


Early Gothic at Canterbury, as light as it could possibly be within 
the functional limits, the big piers made up of two circular sub- 
piers just like the apse above, the centre given enchantingly deli- 
cate columns of Purbeck marble, so that there is a contrast in 
colour and texture as well as solidity. 

The church is only one part of the precinct: Canterbury keeps: 
its monastic buildings better than any other cathedral in England, 
and to walk round them is like walking round a city inside a 
city. But they must be left undescribed, and so must the 
multitude of little churches and hospitals. St. Augustine’s Abbey, 
however, has got to be mentioned. What appears to the street is . 
a fourteenth-century gatehouse which is the only example in the 
city of Kent’s refusal to comprehend Decorated and Curvilinear 
forms, leaving them cranky, awkward, and bloody-minded. 


‘Kentish tracery’, with its whole emphasis going against the — 


upward pattern of the window, is the best known example. 
Attached to it, when it became re-used as a theological college 
in the eighteen-forties, are buildings by that cranky, awkward, 
and bloody-minded architect, William Butterfield. They make a 
good match—and this is Butterfield in all his early sincerity — 
and passion, not worn out and repetitive. : 

Behind this, everything is Ministry of Works and exposed - 
foundations. Crossword solvers, and people who enjoy bidding 
rather than playing contract bridge are welcome to go and work 
out, without a ground plan, just what did happen. Two dissimilar 
Saxon churches were joined, just before the Conquest, by a 
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Christianity is Chaucer’s rather thee that of either Calvin or 
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The Sacrificial Society 
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‘because. it is built over where ie ‘comes: to the High Street. 
_ Suddenly, ' also, you realize that. every medieval city was like this 
until the population grew: that it enjoyed both urban streets and 
huge leafy gardens and orchards. Agreed that we have our drains 


- and our cars to chase after the retreating countryside, but I am 
~ not aatite saute, eet which is the better: way of living. 


2 od Hite Idea of a Moral Sogety: 


ae By OWEN CHADWICK 2 

a 4 | 4 a MHE idea of a moral society is no easier to conceive ethan recieniber the equsequences of American prohibition or Praisegod 

=. - the idea of an immoral society. Perhaps it only means Barebones or Pope Pius V struggling with the morals of the city 
wae that though we all behave badly, some of us behave worse of Rome. The state, we think, is fit to stop us hitting each other, 

ss & than others. Such words as ‘free’ society, ‘ civilized’ or neglecting our children or tormenting our dogs. It is fit to 


q society, ‘just’ society, are irretrievably vague descriptions, and 
_ yet they convey some sort of meaning. When we speak of a 
civilized society, we know that some people are more civilized 
_ than others; that you could find in a civilized society—so called 

_ —some foulnesses from which you would like to protect your 

wife and daughter; and yet we mean something more than this; 
we mean that society as an entity, as an arrangement, as a polity, 

_ in the Platonic word, can be suitably described as just, or civilized, 

or free, or moral—not perfectly so, far from perfectly so, often 
_ by comparison with savages or peoples under a tyrant, but still not 
meaning only that a majority of the inhabitants of that society 

a refrain from DIES, their neighbours’ pockets or forging bank- 
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“When hae Group took its Law from God 

We have a preliminary difficulty to overcome, and it is high 
ou ae The primitive society, or the Hebrew, or the medieval, 
.- had no difficulty whatever in applying such adjectives to the 
group rather than the individual; for to them the group was as 
‘real as the individual, the tribe or nation or Christendom was as 
much a numerical entity as the individual man or woman. It 
could be called moral because it stood before God, received a 
moral law which was believed to come from him, held itself 
responsible before God for its obedience or disobedience, believed 
that the end, or value, of society in this world was moral rather 
_ than material, believed indeed that if you cared for the moral, 

the material would take care of itself. Our difficulty is that the 
5 political theory of liberal democracy has turned the constitution 
_ into mere machinery, machinery for enabling | a lot of people to 
live together with the minimum of injustice; and machinery is 
‘ethically neutral, 
asa social and saterial ett 


We prect to think of it 


= abbot ‘one set of morals rather aS another, Pestana 
i Bs some religions i in preference to others, perhaps seek to control 
fog opinion, the thinking of the people, with the frightening 
‘ es of control at the command of modern governments, 


7 itations of the State 
doctrine of Karl Marx could be eoatesenied, caintty, as 
ay 5 ier. of the state Sets control, and even 


ces and ideals. We are all Sioved, or perturbed, or 
eyes te or penitent, wie ‘we meet a om but 


For Plato the constitution was a moral as well 


-that black magic is harmless except to the perpetrator. 


provide material conditions which make it easier to be good— 
better houses, better schools, better health, and the like. It is not 
fit, when you take it simply as a machine, to offer us moral ideals, 


to cultivate generosity or trust or responsibility, growing virtuous 


citizens like so many mussels in the sea bed, Even when it is in 
control of the means of teaching morality; even when it dominates 
public opinion by contro/ of print and air; even when it dictates 
what shall be taught in the schools, it cannot spin its moral ideas 
out of itself but must fetch them from somewhere. 

When the first electronic brain was invented in England, I 
remember a friend asking the inventor whether it could write 
poetry; and he paused, and replied: ‘ Yes, but it would be the 
kind of poetry that machines like’. To create poetry with a 


_ machine, and righteousness with a civil service—these are kindred 


absurdities. It is as though Moses went to fetch the tables of 
stone, bearing the commandments of the law, not from the mists 
at the top of Mount Sinai but from the visitors’ gallery at the 


House of Commons. 


Down from the Mists of Sinai 


For they are found in the mists—the moral habits, the moral _ 


judgments, the moral ideals, of a people. They are like atmosphere 
swirling about us, and none knows whence it came or whither it 
goes. The climate of moral opinion is not a climate which changes 


without anyone understanding why, like the quarter of the wind. 


It is in large part based upon certain assumptions which are 
assumptions of the intelligence. The great-grandfather of the 
great-grandfather of my great-grandfather believed that it was 
right to burn witches. I am perfectly certain, infallibly certain, 
that it is wrong to burn witches. But this is not a mysterious 
change of view. My ancestor was educated to believe that witches 
were potent as savage murderers; I was educated to believe that 
they are as impotent as new-born lambs. I do not think either of 
us could prove his case; I should not like to have to demonstrate 
But the 
onus appears rather to be on those who wish to start burning. 

But these moral judgments, which are judgments of the plain 
reason, are made in a much wider and more mysterious context: 
a conception, vague enough, of the nature of goodness, and com- 
pounded of a complex of ideas and traditions, a mass of associa- 
tions, historical examples, good manners, a way of education, the 
moral memory and experience of a people. In our British tradi- 
tion, I suppose that there is something in it of Rousseau; some- 
thing, perhaps, of Jeremy Bentham; something of sheer historical 
example, like the behaviour of Nelson at Trafalgar; there is 
certainly a little pulpit in a nonconformist chapel somewhere in 
the mist, even though it might have been mediated through a 


literary masterpiece like Pilgrim’s Progress; there are the Psalms — 
~ of the Hebrews, and a church bell summoning the village to the 


staid intellectual beauties of Anglican mattins; there is a mother in 
a shawl, kneeling abased before some unformed vision of the 
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otten, | 7 
_ men and men have made manners, the moral traditions of a 


ferns till lately almost inseparable- from its religious and 


liturgical traditions; created not by the state, but by the brave 
sailor, the philosopher, by the priest or the prophet, by inspira- 
tion as well as by ethical reasoning, coming down from the mists 


_ of Sinai and not picked up like an eerie paper from the floor 


_of the House of Commons. 


Theory of Natural Law 
There was, and there still is, a paeicolar theory which pro- 
fessed to harmonize the machinery of government with the moral 


tradition of a people—the theory of natural law. There is a moral 


law to which government and people are alike subject, a law of 
eternal validity written in the hearts of men and evident to their 
reasons; and all law, if it is to be a law, and not mere violence, 


every constitution if it is to be a constitution and not an arrange-. 


ment for enabling a tyrant to tyrannize, all government, is to be 
‘subject as the whole people is subject. The government cannot 
make its own morality, for morality is prior to all government and 
is of absolute obligation upon all societies. All mankind can see 
what is justice. They are therefore to test all legislation against 


this standard which they all approve, and thereby the whole 


society will be directed to the moral end which is the highest 
end of humanity. An act is not good because it is expedient but 
expedient because it is good. This concept of natural law was, 

_and indeed still is, a noble formulation of the idea of a moral 
society. And we may well doubt whether any Christian view of 
society or politics, any Hindu or Jewish view, perhaps we may 
say any religious view, can dispense -with some such theory of 
the moral law. I should even doubt whether a non-religious view 
of society can dispense with it altogether. For example, the 
State of Israel appears to wish to try Adolf Eichmann for crimes 
which were not committed in or against the State of Israel, 
which did not then exist, and it is plain that its right to do so 
can only be based on an appeal to a natural, eternal law of 
morality which is above and behind the laws of individual states. 
Nevertheless in at least its old form the theory of natural law 
does not commend itself widely at the present time, to those 
who think seriously upon these matters. 

It does not commend itself widely, partly because it seems to 
depend upon a religious metaphysic or creed, and if we were 
once to take God out of it, its utility as a mode of explaining 
the moral nature of society would largely vanish, perhaps entirely 
vanish; it has not commended itself, partly because it has to be 


stated subtly if it is not to be absurd. If you do not state it . 


subtly, you say, a law of the government is not a law unless it 
conforms to the eternal law, and ought to be disobeyed; and 
thereby you invite cranks to set up their own misguided con- 
sciences as ground for resistance to government. If you do not 
state it subtly, you soon find yourself in doctrinaire statements 
about justice and the rights of man, and by this route we soon 
seem to find ourselves entangled in clap-trap, You must there- 
fore state it with every care and explanation and restriction; but 
the more subtly you state it, the less use as a theory of society it 


becomes, the more nearly it turns into a rather complicated way 


whereby subjects tell the government that it ought to behave well, 
which subjects are in any case i to do. 


The Heroic es 

Every generation is not only the thhetitor of a moral tradition; 
it is also transmitting it, indeed creating it. And if we ask, what 
are the principal forces making for transmission and creation 
today, we shall not be likely to go to the philosopher, or to regard 
him as a potent source of moral creativity, the philosopher of 
natural law as little as the philosopher of language because there 
is some absolute quality about the moral which does not easily 
fit the reasonable explanation. The reasonable man tells us to be 
prudent, to be sensible; and by his advice he can powerfully 
_ influence the ethical tradition, But there seems to be a department 


or area of morality where he is silent; and it is the area which > 


appears to be the creative power in a social tradition; the area 


which might be called the heroic, ‘ Though he slay me, yet will ni 
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It is this ‘ ‘reverie Seecality in fet radeon! which os f 
expedient theories stemming from Bentham altogether failed to 
justify, and which we are much more likely to understand not in 
the study but by sitting at the foot of the little pulpit or kneeling : 
before the altar with the ‘woman in the shawl. There is the most _ 
creative of all moral forces—the power of faith, not using faith 
in the sense of assent to _creeds or to metaphysics, but as a con-— 
fident assured trust in the impact upon the moral life of what 
is experienced in religion, I would certainly not affirm that 
without this our society is morally opportunist; I do believe that 
without this creative power there is a diminishing stock of moral 
capital; or, to put it better, , ag an increasing number of citizens 
who are opportunist. 

The words ‘good’ aah “ goodness ” are thomsselvess vague, 
indefinable. They need filling out with other descriptions, What 
kind of aman do we look to find when we say ‘he is a good 
man’ or ‘he is a saintly man’? Do we expect a founder of the 
Red Cross, an activist, militant, love-your-neighbour-by-organiza- 
tion kind of man? Or do we expect a contemplative, a man of — 
withdrawal, a Santiniketan man, a love~-God-and-let-him-do-the- 


- rest man? What sort of goodness is it, among the many kinds of 


goodness, which a society holds in regard, holds in the highest 
regard? This is the element in social morality which is inseparable 
from the element termed ‘sacrificial’ in the earlier talks in this 
group. And it is as important to the moral order as the elementary _ 
rules of behaviour which everyone (in theory) accepts. All the — 
various experiences and memories and associations which com-— 
pose the moral tradition are held together as a complex of ideals, 
not reducible to the virtues of rationality and prudence, not in any 
people in the world. Something has to come out of the mists to 
uphold, feed, maintain, and create ideals. And if out of the 
mists, it should be well considered whether they ought not to be 
the mists that are at least tested, and have been found in n long 
experience to bring a rain that makes fruitful. 


Sacrifices, Primitive and Modern 

In primitive rituals many peoples offered sacrifices of vilehiee 
Even a modern people can offer itself upon an altar of pagan gods, 
Patriotism evokes and demands the highest sacrificial instinct of 
human nature. How damnable it is when corrupted into ‘my 
country right or wrong’, for there the state has taken charge of — 
the conscience, which should be inviolable and secret before 
eternity. 

At the coronation of the British Sovereign, the bere Great 
Chamberlain is to give the sword, and then the Archbishop is to 
say: ‘With this sword do justice, stop the growth of iniquity, 
protect the holy Church of God, help and defend widows and 
orphans, restore the things that are gone to decay, maintain the 
things that are restored, punish and reform what is amiss; and 
confirm what is in good. order; that doing these things you may 
be glorious in all virtue’. The British Sovereign, to whom these — 
things are said and done, has little enough power to obey the 
exhortations thus addressed to him or her. Once this would have 


been a symbol of the submission of government to the eternal 


law, as at the beginning of an assize the judge attends service to 
be reminded that he represents a law that is higher than his own, 
the eternal law which is above all governments, the liturgical - 
consecration of a people in its chieftain to a social righteousness. | 
Those who experience assize and coronation tell us that these 
ceremonies do not feel like merely quaint survivals and colourful - 
pageantry. Unless there be something in this aeee wide is not 
obsolete but living, unless there be something in thi A 
which truly calls a people to self-consecration, it is difficult 
resist the conclusion that when we talk about the idea of a 
society, we mean only that while we all behave badby, ‘some behave | 
worse than others.—Third Programme fe aie 
a ae 


Previous talks in this series appeared in Tae LISTENER’ 
August 4. The last eg: by the eee MTs ts Heieare ; 
next week. “ 
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The wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor’: 


an engraving by Robert Pollard after a painting by Robert Smirke 


The Quest for the °Grosvenor’ 


By PERCIVAL R. KIRBY 


HE story of the wreck of the East Indiaman ‘ Gros- 

venor’, which ran ashore on the South African coast in 

1782, has gripped the imagination ever since the news of 

the disaster reached Europe. My own interest in it was 
aroused about sixteen years ago, when a journal written by one of 
the few sailors who survived the wreck, a young Aberdonian 
named William Habberley, came to light in Durban, From this 
journal I realized that much had been missing from most accounts 
of the disaster. Since then I have secured a mass of information 
concerning the ship and her story. 

The ‘ Grosvenor’ East Indiaman was built on the Thames in 
1770 by Wells of Deptford, and she was commanded by Captain 
John Coxon, a superb seaman of long experience and a fine man. 
She was small by present-day standards, though relatively large 
by those of the eighteenth century, being 138 feet 10 inches in 
length, 35 feet 34 inches in breadth, and was of 729 tons burthen. 
In the late eighteenth century there were no such things as regular 
passenger cabins on an Indiaman. A would-be passenger, such as 
- William Hosea, the wealthy Bengal merchant who was actually on 
board the ‘ Grosvenor’ during her fatal voyage, would first of all 
request permission from the governor and council in Calcutta to 
return to Europe, and then have to bargain with the captain of a 
homeéward-bound Indiaman to accommodate him, The amount 
of passage-money demanded depended upon the status of the 
Passenger in the company’s service; the passage-money was one 
of the commander’s perquisites, so an important person had to 
pay a very large sum. William Hosea actually paid Captain Coxon 
£2,000 to accommodate himself, his wife, his baby daughter, 
and two Indian servants, 

When the passage-money was agreed upon, the captain would 
instruct the ship’s carpenter to partition off the required space 
from either the great cabin at the stern end of the gun deck or 
from the round-house on the main deck. This space the passenger 
himself had to furnish with at least a cot-bedstead and bedding, a 
‘military’ chest of drawers, a washstand and basin, a writing 
desk, a chair or two, a hanging lamp and a number of candles, as 
well as a wooden bucket with a rope attached to it to obtain 
sea-water for washing. On the other hand, the captain generally 


provided his passengers with lavish meals and a copious supply of 
beer and wine, including champagne. 

The ‘ Grosvenor’ sailed from England on her last voyage to 
India on June 3, 1780, and arrived at Madras twenty-nine weeks 
later, Under normal circumstances she would have unloaded that 
part of her cargo destined for the southern presidency, and then 
sailed with as little delay as possible to Bengal, where goods 
belonging to her commander and his officers could have been sold 
profitably, But unfortunately at Madras ‘there was a war on’, 
and the ship was detained. Her commander was not only obliged 
to sacrifice his personal trade goods at a low price, but he was 
ordered to cruise up and down the coast to neighbouring ports 
like a local vessel. Not until nine months had passed was Captain 
Coxon permitted to proceed to Bengal, and then he had to load 
his ship with a vast cargo of rice for the Madras troops, and a 
considerable sum in coin with which they might be paid. 

On January 15, 1782, Captain Coxon duly delivered his cargo 
at Madras. According to the agreement entered into by the East 
India Company with the commander and owners of the 
‘Grosvenor ’, he was entitled to sail for England in the early part 
of February, 1782, even if no return cargo had been found for 
him. But delay followed delay; Coxon was driven to desperation 
because he well knew the dangers of sailing too late in the season, 
and he sent a vigorous protest to the Madras Council, stating 
that he would not be responsible for the ship or her cargo if he 
were delayed any longer. This protest resulted in the ‘ Grosvenor ’ 
being hurriedly loaded with a cargo of ‘coast goods’, and her 
setting sail as a ‘single ship’, though she was convoyed as far as 
Ceylon by a British fleet that was at the time cruising in Indian 
waters. 

On the way to Ceylon the British fleet was attacked by a 
French one, and a naval battle followed, during which the 
‘Grosvenor’ lay at anchor close by. After it was over the fleets 
separated, and the British ships, still accompanied by the 
‘Grosvenor’, set sail for Trincomalee in Ceylon. Not until 
June 13, which was far too late in the season for safety, did the 
‘Grosvenor’ sail alone from Trincomalee on her fatal voyage. 

During the passage from Ceylon to the coast of southern 


ai ‘ * erica’ he’ Raeniticn’ appears to have b te 2 
addition to this the ‘ Grosvenor’s’ mainmast had ‘sp iy 


_. Majesty’s ships in India, and others had died of fever-or had 
deserted there. Captain ‘Coxon had filled the gaps as well as 

possible in the customary way by signing on a number of lascars, 
_ or Indian seamen. 


‘a 


On the Rocks + 


But most difficulties had been got over when the ‘ Grosvenor , 


ss. was sailing safely, as her commander thought, about 300 miles 
. off the south African coast; although he seems to have been 
unaware that there was an error of a full degree in the chart 
with which he had been supplied. Then, a little after 4.30 in the 
morning of Sunday, August 4, 1782, his ship struck a reef of 
rocks a little to the north of Port St. Johns in Pondoland. She 
broke her back and was pounded to pieces by the waves, though 


not before the bulk of the crew and all of the passengers “had got 


‘safely to land. The roll was called, and it was found that, 
although fifteen seamen had been drowned i in attempting to get 
ashore, 123 souls had survived the disaster. 

According to maritime law a ship’s captain ceased to be in 
command after his vessel had been wrecked; but it was 
unanimously agreed that Captain Coxon should carry on, and 
lead the castaways south-westwards along the coast until they 
should arrive at the most easterly of the Dutch settlements in 
Algoa Bay. So he divided the ship’s company into three groups, 
each with a leader. In the van were the stoutest seamen, led by 
Mr. Shaw, the second mate; then came the ladies and children 
with the other passengers, headed by Mr. Beale, the third mate; 
finally the remaining officers and members of the crew, with 
Captain Coxon himself in charge. ' 

They had scarcely started to march along the coast when they 
began to meet trouble from the native tribesmen, who not only 
attacked them from time to time, but took from them their 
scanty clothing and even scantier provisions, actually cutting 
off the ladies’ pockets and pulling down their hair in the search 
for ornaments. However, the various parties managed to keep 
within reach of each other for a week; but at the end of that time 

the stouter seamen and the lascars began to hint that it was 
madness for their speed to be limited to that of the women and 
children. About fifty seamen went on ahead with increased speed, 
together with two of the male passengers and one little boy of 
seven, Thomas Law, who had duriay the voyage become very 
friendly with the ship” $s steward. 


The Party Divides 

Soon disagreement arose about whether the party should con- 
tinue along the coast, where food and fresh water were scarce, 
or go inland where they might do better, As a result, this party 
split up into two divisions, one in charge of the second mate and 
the other led by the ship’s carpenter, in which was the little boy, 
Master Law, The carpenter’s section marched slowly along the 
coast, from time to time leaving behind to die those who were 
too fatigued to continue the journey or who were unable to cross 
i the numerous river-mouths that they encountered, even with the 
help of crazy rafts made from drift-wood and scraps of clothing. 
But little Master Law, aided by the devoted steward, survived 
until he reached the eastern limits of Algoa Bay, when he died 


in the night of cold and starvation, Charles Dickens was so moved — 


by this episode that he devoted the eater part of one of his 
lesser known essays to it, 

The only food that the castaways contd obtain on the sea-shore 
was shellfish, varied occasionally by the flesh of a dead fish, or a 


sea-bird, seal, or whale washed up on the coast. Fresh water was © 


scarce, in some places unobtainable, Indeed, one member of a 
group of three actually proposed cannibalism, The other two 


would not agree to it, and shortly afterwards they were fortun-. 


ately seen by the servant of a Dutch farmer and taken to shelter 
and safety. 


__ that there was less food available there than on the shore; so_ 
o. phey made their way back to the coast. There were be three 


had had to be repaired; and her crew was far from complete, 
since several of her men had been ‘pressed’ by some of His 


_Habberley staggered on un 


one of these would have ‘been interfered with by native men. a 


_ succeeded after many terrible weeks in reaching Algoa Bay, not 


- silver coat buttons, 


on board the ship, and who had apparently acted as young Tom 
- Chambers’s tutor during the voyage from India, 


_ and sent it to Kew. The authorities there examined it, and Pro- a 


The second mate’s party, which had gone inland, soon fot 
ick of the British Museum, I was not only able : 


he was unexpectedly made welcome and sustained by t 1 
men until finally rescued a to safety es a relief expedition 
sent by the Governor of the C I 

What happened to the conte 'S party and the ouier passengers, 
including the women and children? Legend has it that the women _ 
were taken by natives and forced to become their wives; butI am 
confident that here legend is in error. Of the three adult women 
Passengers of the ‘Grosvenor’, one was elderly, one had a child 
in arms, and the third was pregnant. Our knowledge of tribal _ 
custom and taboo suggests that it is extremely unlikely that any 


However, the captain’s party vanished into the wilderness of — 
southern Africa—women, children, and all of them, 

Out of the 123 people who survived the actual wreck, only - 
six, all ordinary sailors who ‘were. accustomed to walking barefoot, 


far from where Port Elizabeth now stands. The Governor of — 
the Cape sent an expedition which found four more Europeans, 
including the young sailor, vem Hee and nine pees = 
two of them women. | a 


As 


~ / 4 ' 
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News of the Disaster 3 ? é 
The news of the wreck was first transmitted to India by = 7 
Governor of the Cape, Van Plettenburg, in a letter to the 
Governor of Bengal, Warren Hastings. When Hastings heard of 
the humanity of this Dutchman in endeavouring to succour people - 
with whose country his was at war, he immediately despatched 
by special messenger a letter of thanks, accompanied by a valu- | 
able diamond ring, on which was inscribed the familiar lines é 
from Virgil’s Aeneid: ‘It is legitimate to learn from an enemy ’. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, who many years before had been friendly 
with Sir Robert Chambers, the Bengal judge whose little son had 
been on board the ‘ Grosvenor’, wrote to Mrs. Thrale telling her 
of the wreck, and suggesting that she should obtain a copy of 
the official report of the disaster. When the news of the death 
of his son was conveyed without warning to Sir Robert Chambers 
himself, it is said that he went into convulsions; after recovering, 
he persuaded his friends to conceal it for a time from his wife, 
Lady Frances. To add to the poignancy of the situation, several — 
bearing the initials C.N., had reached 
Calcutta, These had been found by a South African farmer in 
the possession of a native of the eastern districts, and had been 
sent to India since it was presumed that they had belonged to a _ 
‘Grosvenor’ passenger. They certainly had, for the initials C.N. 
were those of Charles Newman, a Bengal attorney, who had been 


wi’ 


A good deal of controversy has arisen about where exactly the 
“ Grosvenor’ was lost, and where the remains of her are to be 
found. During the three days that followed the disaster we know © 
that nothing of her was to be seen except-her head and cut-water, gq 
but the survivors gave, or have left, no precise information about —__ 
where she had foundered, In 1906 a baulk of red-coloured timber 
was recovered from the supposed site of the disaster, and was 
soon after cut up and made into furniture. I know, from his 
records, that the commander of the ‘Grosvenor’ “had been — a 
accustomed to bring with him from India many red-wood logsto 
serve as ‘dunnage ’, or packing for his cargo, so I searched for, 
and eventually obtained, a small piece of the baulk of timber 
1906 that was still in the possession of the son of its discoverer, 


nounced it to be typical East Indian red-wood, There was 1 
fore little doubt that it, at any rate, had been on 
‘Grosvenor’, though it had not formed part of the 
Again, a ‘number of coins. of different countries hz 
picked up at various points on the Pondoland coast. 


thal pleeeathcn ‘hed been GR boars ie * Grosvenor 


cene of tie. Wre 


peans living to the eastward among the native tribes; so eight years 


after the first relief expedition a group of Dutch farmers, most 


of whom had been members of the first attempt, set out once 


through 
approximate site. at soar 

In 1824 the presumed spot was visited by the Natal pioneer, 
Henry Fynn, who also saw the guns and ballast lying on the 


_Tocks. Twenty-seven years later Fynn led to the place a British 


army officer, Captain Robert Garden, who not only found the 
guns and ballast still there but also drew a plan of the place. 
What was more significant, the local Wesleyan missionary, the 
Rey. Thomas Jenkins, showed Garden several gold coins which 
he had found on the seashore, and which I have been able to 


Prove were minted in India a little before the wreck. Jenkins, for 


_ some reason, always maintained that the wreckage and coins must 


____ He'll bury them under. 


have come from some other ship, and not from the ‘ Grosvenor ’. 
Nevertheless the place became accepted as the actual site of the 
wreck, atx ~ 
In spite of the discovery of these gold coins, it was a long 
time before anyone used the word ‘treasure’ in connexion with 
the ‘Grosvenor’, or suggested that she was laden with bars of 
gold and silver, and boxes of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and 


os he Intruders — 


I ask the young daughter 
Of Jetto, a painter, 
(Disclosing three faces, 


Two bold and one fainter, : : Lyceia 
= Jetto’s Moon Chart): All the wolves of the forest 
How dare these scapegraces, F Fs fat hecaia 

_ These odd bodikins, cy 


Who would once hide their grins 
Among wall-paper roses 

Or carved lambrequins, 

Flaunt pantomime noses 


Whole tubefuls of madder, 
He’ll widow my heart’. 


Crowding together 
In a close circle 
Tongues a-loll. 


A silver serpent 


used, when a quantity of gold ar ir amb 
other relics were discovered near the reputed site of the disa 
But it was so used in a press account of that discovery; and 
since it has always been assumed 
Indiaman included at least bullion 


and, with time, the other 


alleged treasures have been magnified. As a result there has been 
a series of attempts to locate the wreck and to salvage the cargo, 


and always, until recently, at the ‘traditional’ site. 

About 1896 one company recovered a considerable number of 
coins from the land in the neighbourhood of that site; and from — 
1905 to 1907 further, though unsuccessful, attempts were made 
from the sea. In 1921 a new syndicate was formed which pro- 
posed to tunnel under the sea to where the ship was supposed 
to be lying. Thousands of pounds were sunk in this venture, but 
nothing was found, and the attempt was finally abandoned some 
seven years later. Then, in 1938, a couple of Dutch engineers 
endeavoured to enclose the little gully in which the ship was 
supposed to be, with a dyke similar to those used in the Zuider 
Zee in Holland. But when the dam: was almost completed a 


sudden storm arose, and the powerful breakers snapped the steel 


cables like packthread, and tossed on shore the colossal boulders 
that were moored by them. Since that time two more companies 


have been formed to salvage the alleged treasure, which is now 


popularly imagined to be worth millions; but as far as I can 
ascertain, although both companies «collected and expended 
large sums on their schemes, neither succeeded in garnering any 
of it! 


Two Halves of an Indiaman 

The most recent of these companies, however, did actually 
find, though some distance to the south of the ‘ traditional’ site, 
remains of the two halves of an Indiaman of the ‘ Grosvenor’ 
period, and this may well be the ‘ Grosvenor ’, and all that is left 
of her. But no article has ever been found in the sea which can 
be proved to have been part of the ‘ Grosvenor’ and of no other 
ship. If her bell were to come to light, we could be sure, for her 


_ name would have been engraved upon it; until then, I fear, the 


quest for the ‘Grosvenor’ must still go on. ; 
—From two talks in the Home Service 


Two Poems 


The young wolves snarl, 
They snap at one another 
Under the moon, 

* Beasts, be reasonable, 
My beauty is my own! ’” 


Lyceia has a light foot 
For a weaving walk. 

Her archer muscles 

Warn them how tightly 
She can stretch the string. 


I question Lyceia, 
Whom I find posted 


And Carnival chins ea 3 eee sean my window 
In abstractionist art? ‘ ne early morning: 
ari Gives at Kees, “What do the wolves learn? ’ 
She combs fine tresses - 
But Jetto’s young daughter With a fine comb: ‘ They learn only envy ’, 


Has drawn me apart 


__ And pleads for the faces: - Wolf-like, woman-like, 
“Don’t show them to Father! Gazing about her, 
He’ll turn black as thunder Greeting the wolves; 
To see their grimaces— - Partial to many, 


Yet masked in pride. 


Lyceia answers, 

‘Envy and hope, 

Hope and chagrin. 

Would you howl too 

In that wolfish circle? ’ 

She laughs as she speaks. 
ROBERT GRAVES 


Oe 
that the cargo of the East 
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‘Man on a Beach’ 
Drawing by Constable 


(Victoria & Albert Museum, London) 
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> leisure. . «= 


6. es ee ieee “4 Se TWoge 
aad Three hundred and .d fifty years ago, aan 
the poet George Herbert wrote: .: | * 
a A. Ge hath no leisure who useth it not.’ ; ES 3 
~ Some people are similarly worried today — | - 3 
aby the increase in leisure "oe Bi st 


‘ ‘that i is now becoming a reality for everyone. bee 
Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.’ es a 
ees ‘For ourselves, ae 
z we find it a happy thought, 
eather: than an alarming one, 
_ that more and more people ae 
- should have more time to do what they want; 
ae a greater chance to enrich their days as they please, 
Or even just to loll about, 
Tike this man on the beach in n Constable’ s drawing. 
And we like to think that when you pees She ; : 
go off to pleasant places in the car 
; or sit at home on winter days i in a warm house © 
or find innumerable household chores immensely simplified 
yt use of synthetic materials es 
- like nylon and detergents and polythene, 
Fs you may give a thought 
te a fact which we all accept without Sucstim 


but aeldom realise... 


- oil—and Esso—are helping you vals 


ee 


Wa: 
to more leisure. 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


August 17—23 


Wednesday, August 17 

The trial opens in Moscow of Francis 
Powers, the American pilot accused of 
spying 

Dockers’ union accepts offer by employers 
of a wage increase of 11s. a week 


Mr. Lumumba, the Congolese Prime 
Minister, says he will send troops into 
Katanga in a week’s time unless the 
Security Council’s new resolution on the 
Congo is ‘entirely satisfactory’ 


Thursday, August 18 


6,000 London dockers go on unofficial 
strike in protest at terms of wage settle- 
ment agreed to by their union 


Peter Poole, a European engineer, is 
executed in Nairobi for the murder of 
an African 

United Nations troops take over control of 
Leopoldville airport after an incident in 
which Canadian soldiers were man- 
handled by Congolese troops 


Friday, August 19 


The Russians launch a space-ship into orbit 
around the earth carrying two dogs, 
rodents, flies, and plants 


The dockers’ strike spreads to Birkenhead 


Penguin Books, publishers of unexpurgated 
edition of D. H. Lawrence’s Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover, are served with a summons 
under the Obscene Publications Act 


Saturday, August 20 


Russians announce that dogs sent up in a 
space-ship have been brought back alive 

Russia calls for the withdrawal of Cana- 
dians from the United Nations forces 


Sanday, August 21 


U.N. Security Council meets to consider 
developments in the Congo arising from 
threats by the Congolese to United 
Nations control over the country 


Sir Thomas Yates, General Secretary of 
the National Union of Seamen, has meet- 
ing in London with Mr. Jim Slater, a 
leader of the unofficial seamen’s strike 


Monday, August 22 


Mr.umumba expresses ‘ satisfaction’ with 
Segurity Council’s endorsement of Mr. 
Hammarskjéld’s policy over the Congo 

.U.C. publishes a report on strikes and 
shop stewards 


Tuesday, August 23 


‘Tense and confused situation is reported 
from the capital of the Congo 

Leader of seamen’s unofficial strike is sent 
to prison for Contempt of Court. Strike 
ends in Southampton, but continues in 
Liverpool 

‘Talks over pay increases in railway work- 
shops break down 
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The end of British rule in Cyprus: a photograph received in London last week of Sir Hugh 

Foot, the last British Governor, with Archbishop Makarios, first President of the new 

republic and Dr. Kutchuk, the Turkish Vice-President, after Sir Hugh had read the 
proclamation of independence on August 16 before leaving the island 


eee le 


: Reacasucstat 


The new Union Castle liner ‘ Windsor Castle’ of 38,000 tons Which left Southampton on 
her maiden voyage to South Africa on August 18 


Right: the winning entry, by Mr. Frederick Gibberd, in a competition for a design for a 

new Roman Catholic Cathedral in Liverpool.~The ‘altar is in the centre of the building 

which will hold 3,000 people. Mr. Gibberd has used the existing crypt of a cathedral, 
designed by Sir Edward Lutyens but never completed, as a platform for his building 
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t of the U-2 aircraft which was shot down 
photographed in the Hall of Columns in 
g last week. On the extreme left (wearing 
sel, Mr. Mikhail Griniev. Powers, who had 
snced to ten years’ imprisonment 


Swedish soldiers of the United Nations force on guard outside the post office 

in Elisabethville, capital of the Congolese province of Katanga, last week. It 

is expected that the withdrawal of Belgian troops from the Congo will be 
completed by the end of the month 


Sir Lewis Namier, who died on 
August 19, at the age of 72, made 
outstanding contributions to the 
study of modern history. His book 
The Structure of Politics at the 
Accession of George III revolu- 
tionized the study of English 
history in the eighteenth century. 
From 1931 to 1953 he was Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at 
Manchester University, and since 
then on the editorial board of 
The History of Parliament. He 
ind taking part in the military tattoo at the also wrote on the origins of the 
§ a display of dancing and drill by soldiers last war. For many years he was 
l. The festival opened last Sunday a keen Zionist 


A street in Rome. decorated with the Olympic emblem and flags of the nations 
2 taking part in the twelfth Olympic Games which open today 
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Dont just say brown—say Hovis. That’s what we’ve been saying month after month 
—and we've been rather expecting you to ask ‘Why should I>’ 


It’s a fair question, and you’ re entitled to know the facts—so here ne are. 


Judge for yourself. 


When a miller makes wheat into flour, he 
doesn’t just crush the grain into powder—he 
separates i it into three parts. 


These are:— 


1 THE WHITE ‘KERNEL’ of the wheat grain. 
This is mainly starch, and the “Se i call 
it the endosperm. 


2 THE HUSK OR BRAN. This is the tough, 


fibrous outer skin of the grain, which our 
digestive systems cannot absorb. 


3 THE WHEATGERM. This contains a high 


proportion of the wheat’ s nourishing pro- 
perties. 


Now what happens to these three parts of the 
wheat once they have been separated? That 
depends upon what kind of flour the miller 
intends to make. For instance... 


Well,-now you know the facts, what do you think? Have we been fair to say ‘Don’t | 


J 


WHITE FLOUR is made from the white 


endosperm alone. The bran is taken out and 
used to make animal foods. The wheatgerm 
goes too—and to make up for its loss, syn- 
thetic vitamins and other nutrients are added. 


BROWN FLOUR varies, but usually contains 


endosperm, part of the wheatgerm, and a- 
- fair proportion of bran. Wholemeal flour is 


made from the whole grain, with nothing 


_ added and nothing taken away. 


HOVIS FLOUR. This is natural, creamy-white 
flour, from which all the indigestible bran has 
been taken away. The wheatgerm has gone, 
too—but only temporarily. It is lightly toasted 
to improve its flavour and then put back into 


the flour. Then extra wheatgerm ts added, so 


that the bread contains about eight times the 
normal amount. = =——— 


a 


- 


just say okie Hovis’? Or should we go even further and say eos 


. aor ~ 


Don’t juse say bread-say Hovis 
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Letters to the Editor — 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 
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Irresponsible Society 

—No thoughtful person can feel com- 
about the blemishes on our affluent 
ety » to which Professor Titmuss referred in 
d Programme talk, published in THE 


st_ advocates of the extension of life- 
Pensions argue most strongly that state 
fits for those in real need should be sub- 
ally improved. But his suggestion that 
*rs’ money to the best advantage are acting 
sponsibly will not really hold water. In 
actice the workings of the free market usually 
ract funds where profit and security go hand 
‘hand with the satisfaction of social needs. 
iat, I submit, is the basic answer to our critic 
d it is certainly suggested by the investment 
of my particular Institution during 
than a century. 
the first decade of the U.K. Provident, 
en railways were being built all over the 
y, we took our share in providing railway 
ital. Loans on parish rates were other items 
early accounts; and our first chairman, 
bert Warner, commented that such loans 
ded to prosperity and comfort by enabling 
m ey towns to carry out these measures of 
lioration in the sanitary conditions of our 
Ps . . . lessening dangers of life to our 
licy-holders ’. Again, in the eighteen-sixties we 
an to invest in houses, and in the next fifty 
ts our Institution built and managed very 
Ze estates in the London area, bringing profit 
the policy-holders and benefit to the com- 
nity long before public authorities began to 
ide housing. 
g to the present century, we began to 
in industry during a period of great 
ression; and after the war, when for a time 
© was a real shortage of risk capital, insur- 
funds were a main source of new money 
‘industry. In seeking advantage for policy- 
ders we were at the same time helping to 
ide the sinews for restoring and developing 
ain’s post-war trade. 
rom presiding over a board of directors week 
week for more than eleven years, I can 
re - Professor Titmuss that the public interest 
ne of the factors constantly in our minds 
cig are being made, and that, 
yvays limiting our stake in any one com- 
$0 as to avoid control, our decisions are 
with a very real sense of responsibility. I 
that the power of insurance companies is 
with the national output, and calls 
‘greater vigilance and responsibility. But 
9 my firm conviction that the public 
well served by our present invest- 
s. The Proféssor’s reference to 
competition remains’ between the 
mpanies was incorrect. Eighty insur- 
nies, acting freely and in competi- 
that the power of investment is very 
eae if this were subject to 
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x of August 11. Indeed, some of the — 


nce companies, in investing the policy-_ 
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central direction or control it could easily lead to 
restrictions and abuse.—Yours, etc., 

London, E.C.3 JoHN BENN 
* _ The United Kingdom Provident Institution 


Science is Social 

_ Sir—Dr. Ziman’s theory of scientific truth 
(THE LIsTENER, August 18) as that which has 
been agreed on publicly by the experts after due 
discussion and tests, etc., has quite a venerable 
history. The last time it received considerable 
prominence was over sixty years ago, from the 
hands of William James, Charles Peirce, John 
Dewey, F. C. S. Schiller, and others, who spent 
much time in working up their ‘ pragmatic’ 
and their ‘ social’ theories of truth. Philosophy 
is a much-needed and constant activity of criti- 
cism (including the philosophy of science), and 
needless to say these theories were subjected to 
considerable attack. They are now pretty dead. 

Dr. Ziman can hardly mean that everything 
agreed on publicly by the experts (even were it 
possible to define non-circularly any of these 
terms—which he seems to doubt) at any given 
time is true, let alone is what we mean by truth. 
The struggle of the early pioneers of any science 
would make little sense on that theory. J. R. 
Mayer’s first article which blazed a trail for the 
discovery of the- principle of conservation of 
energy (1842) was either ignored or attacked—a 
tissue of errors, wrote Herr Professor Dr. Pfaff, 
a member of the establishment, in a review three 
years later. Waterston’s paper on the foundations 
of kinetic theory of gases, a fundamental one, 
was rejected by the Royal Society, being— 
according to one of the referees—‘ mere non- 
sense ’. And so one could go on. 

Of course, the more well-entrenched and 
comprehensive the activities of a club become, 
the greater the possibilities for common agree- 
ment upon facts and methods, though one would 
have thought that a variety of warring psycho- 
logical schools was a sign of intellectual health 
and not of sickness, suggesting that there is 
something seriously amiss with Dr. Ziman’s 
general account. 

It is of course true that if you do not specify 
a time limit, sooner or later the ghost of most 
of the nonsense -produced over the centuries 
will be laid. From which does not follow the 
conclusions that what survives is what one ought 
to mean by ‘truth’. Nor does it follow that 
there is—as Dr. Ziman suggests as the threatened 
alternative to his proposal—‘ one absolute truth ’. 
I know of no philosopher to whom this has 
meant anything, at least since the time of Hegel. 
It is just to say that many logical elements go 
into the claim that a certain scientific piece of 
research is satisfactory; to say that it is satis- 
factory if people agree with it after criticism 
‘and tests, is surely to scratch merely the surface 
of the subject (what: is it they agree on?); no 
wonder there isn’t much left for the philo- 
sopher! Because nowadays scientists often 
choose (and for good reasons) to join in a cor- 


> 
w, 


porate effort in which they play according to 
the rules of the game, it does not follow that 
that characterization of their work has caught 
the minutiae of the scientific effort, of what is 
specific to it and sets it off from other activities. 
After all, there are many ways of playing games, 
and indeed examples like the society of -stock- 
brokers (Dr. Ziman’s example) may like all 
models enlighten. But do not let us think that 
one model provides the answer. And least of all 
let us subscribe to such a conservative and com- 
fortable model as ‘ public agreement’-to define 
scientific truth. Would Dr. Ziman subscribe to 
the ethical analogue: right is what the top- 
people subscribe to? 
Yours, etc., 


Cambridge GERD BUCHDAHL 


Out in the Midday Sun 

Sir—In his interesting discussion (THE 
LISTENER, August 18) of the problem of the 
white settlers in Africa, Mr. Boris Gussman 
refers to the need for some group of people to 
whom the settlers can turn and who under- 
stand the real nature of their problem. 

This organization—Oversea Service—has 
been doing practical work in this field for some 
seven years. Jointly founded by the Christian 
Churches, the State and a number of enlightened 
business firms, Oversea Service is used and sup- 
ported by British government departments, the 
fighting services, oversea governments and an 
ever increasing number of industrial, commercial 
and banking concerns. 

The main function of Oversea Service is to 
provide short residential introductory courses 
for people going out to work in public or 
private employment, or on their own account, 
in Africa and other tropical areas. The courses 
are designed to help the people who attend them 
to understand the political and social as well as 
the physical conditions of the countries to which 
they are going, to prepare themselves for the 
mental adjustments which they will have to 
make if they are to be happy and successful in 
the new life, and to appreciate the responsibility 
which they carry as representatives of Western 
Christian Civilization. 

The courses are on a regional basis and cover 
many parts of the world, but in the present con- 
text it is particularly relevant to mention the 
special series of courses which are now being 
given to emigrants to the Rhodesias. 

The London Office of Oversea Service (2 
Eaton Gate, S.W.1) will gladly send fuller in- 
formation about the work and facilities to any 
reader of THE LISTENER who is interested. 

Yours, etc., 


London, $.W.1 CHARLES JEFFRIES 


The Retreat from the Word 

Sir,—In his allusions to the linguistic poverty 
of American poetry and fiction, Mr. Steiner 
(THE LISTENER, July 21) betrays a sharp bias 
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iT OUT WITH 
THE QUEEN 


ES Queen Elizabeth I refused to have a 
tooth drawn because she feared the pain, 
Bishop Aylmer “though he were an old Man, and 
had not many Teeth to spare, immediately had the 
Surgeon come and pull out’one of his Teeth... in 
her Majestie’s Presence. Which accordingly was 
don: and She was hereby encouraged to submit to 


the Operation herself.” 

q . Today such heroism is unknown, and indeed 
® unnecessaty. We aim to keep our teeth, and to 
a keep them healthy. And we know, for example, 
_ -—__—‘ that the earlier we start our children in good dental 
ea habits—by teaching them the CD EF rule for good 
= teeth—the more promise we give them of healthy 
= teeth both now and in adult life. 

- 


C CLEANING Often and thorough, to 
remove food particles that can cause 


decay. After each meal if possible. 


se . DENTIST Regular visits to catch any 
& D trouble early. 


E EXERCISE Lots of chewing—apples, 
a -,: celery, chewing gum, raw vegetables. 
4 Helps to clean teeth, promotes fow of 
eo saliva (nature’s mouthwash); stimulates 
a gums, aids proper jaw development. 


ee - F FOOD Plenty of milk, butter, cheese, 
! eggs: rich in minerals and vitamins 
3 for strong teeth and healthy gums. 
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on of 
‘periences in illuminating ways through — 
of vital words, rhythms, and appro- | 
erary vehicles. In order to arouse his — 


ssesses to the past, and to a memory of © 
tive in readers of the present. It seems. 


S homogeneous civilization which has been 
nce for some 1,500 years will differ in 
ss and resources from that of a polyglot — 
ation n which, at most, has existed for some > 


American’ language has miiemane its 
r evolution owing to the immense variety - 
mal backgrounds and speech patterns - 
has been obliged to accommodate. The ~ 

ts in America made a deliberate break with 
“past ‘and with the small, uniform societies 
up had inhabited, in order to create a 


¢ and Saxons to deal with, consider the 
pon the King’s English of Swedish, | 
Dutch, Russian, Italian, French, ad 


it the same time deleted, accents, thythms — 
ocabulary from the ‘ mother tongue’, pro- 
different patterns as a comsequence. 

> is also influenced by the ideas and 


works treating the American frontier, 
. South, the complexities of urban life, 
and will continue to demand, a 


1 describes genteel conflicts in an Eng- — 
wing-room. The difference between a 


experience, and it is hardly surpris- 
literary expression exists on entirely — 
levels. Similarly with Hemingway and 
ce Durrell. That Wallace Stevens must, 
‘contemptible American tourist to 
Mr. Steiner refers, borrow French ex- 
to use in his Poetry merely indicates 
are not as deep i in America as are 
Welsh poet in the customs and 
his native Wales. 
e-making, like myth-making, relies — 
- familiarity with the traditions of 


unconscious of the race’. It is no 
e, but none the less unalterable, 
all be English, or Trish or 

we must evolve our own tradi- 
our ane PS ae We must 


eee Gites cance tant 
plore this fact. If we do not 


th_~Back from Oberammergau _ 


to suggest that the language of a more» 


Steed only the Normans, Franks, 3 


Each of these languages contributed,. 


g and a Gerard Manley Hopkins is — 


5 Or, to borrow a Jungian phrase, * the 


_ JANE JAFFE 


-Sir,—The Rev. Gilbert Cope, in his criticism 


and eras | as a result of Of the Passion play, surely forgets the whole 


Reig weaee sof a people, and it isa #! 


the writer to restate such vow of the villagers; it is thus essentially an act 


‘purpose of its production—the fulfilment of the 


of thanksgiving and devotion. Since the world 
has taken notice of what is there done, tensions 
and conflicts are of necessity introduced which 


nce (which an artist must do, if he has any are reflected in the production—the mixed 
pe communication) he must draw from a” motives of the audience in coming, the desire 
stock of ‘common “verbal experience, since of the people to accommodate as many as they 
that any language owes whatever rich- _ 


can, the laudable objects to which the profits 
are devoted, the less laudable hopes which 
_ doubtless some villagers entertain, 

Two solutions are possible: to return to the 
_ presentation in a field, from which strangers are 
~ excluded by lack of space, or to commercialize 
the whole thing. Mr. Cope seems to accept the 
latter, but that would make the play merely one 
more. of the spectacular international events, 
such as the Olympic Games and the Edinburgh 
Festival, of which we already have plenty. 

“Do we know the full charge against Jesus 
and why the Jewish leaders were so violent?’ 
Yes, and their concern was neither genuinely 
political nor eschatological. Most powerfully the 
‘sinfulness of man is shown forth on the stage. 


thwarted their selfish aims and ambitions. The 
worship of the God of Israel was a cloak which 
Jesus stripped off them and none, from the High 
Priest to the crowd, could bear to see them- 
selves as they were or revise their self-centred 
conceptions. 

I sincerely hope that the fulfilment of the 
Yow will remain the motive for presenting the 
_ Passion play—I am certain it will—and that the 
-Mecessary revisions will be made from a desire 


2s which it is required to express. _to make it a more perfect offering of thanks- 


giving. If we aliens want to attend, we ought to 
go in the spirit of the medieval pilgrims, not to 
view a great artistic spectacle but to partake of 


and vocabulary vastly different from the mysteries there shown forth and to bring 


away a blessing with us. —Yours, etc., 
Prestonpans Lae Acs H. TAYLOR 


[We have received mikey other letters on this 
subject.—Editor, THE LISTENER] 


Masict’s ‘The Firing Party’ 

Sir,—By what monstrous inundation did the 
sea sweep into Manet’s ‘The Firing Party’? 
According to Mr, Ettlinger ‘there is simply a 
brown and green piece of land, the dark blue 
seas, and a stormy sky. Land, sea, sky—that is 
how we read these simple indications, but the 
sea consists of nothing more than some dark 
‘blue brush-strokes’. And later he tells us that 
in a large painting at Mannheim, Manet has put 


a wall ‘in the place of the empty foreshore’. 


Maximilian was shot on a hill, the Cerro de 
las Campanas, an easy walk out of Querétaro, 
itself at an altitude of 5,947 feet, and at least 
200 miles as the crow flies from any foreshore. 

Painting what the eye sees can lead to queer 
" misinterpretations when the computer behind 
the seeing eye is loaded, like Professor 
Ettlinger’s, with a factual error—Yours, etc., 


Wild Bill e® SS echaod Fee pe ce 
_ tain points raised, ‘Mr. Pettman doubts Hickok si 


_ HowELL Davies ah 


a handgui Prtircunsiely we do not know 6s ‘ 


sure the size of the ‘O’. During some research — 
conducted on my behalf by a friend in Kansas 


City, it was established that saloon signs of the 
‘seven-inch high letters to | 


day varied ftom 

sometimes three feet—depending on the size, 

splendour, and attractions of the establishment ’. 
Bearing this in mind I personally conducted 


several tests at Bisley with some friends, and at — 


the same time had a muzzle-loading club in 


California do the same. They had more'licence 


to shoot without restrictions than we had, so 
their tests were more conclusive.. From the tests 


it was concluded that a man of Hickok’s capa- © 


bilities could, with deliberate aim, and most 
certainly from a rest, put at least four out of 
six, Or seven out of ten (using two pistols of 
course) balls into a two-foot circle at 100 yards; 
the success of the shooting depending on the 
skill of the shooter, the tightness of the weapon, 
plus its condition, and the quality of the powder 


and caps; the bullets being no problem since — 


they were moulded in a standard tool. 

The weapons used by Wild Bill to perform 
this feat (and several others) were a pair of 
Colt’s .36 calibre 1851 Navy revolvers. They 
were percussion pistols (cap and ball). Sighted 
in at distances varying from 25 to 60 yards (the 
factory would ‘target’ various pistols on 
request) the ‘Navy’ was accurate up to 150 
yards. At distances over that a great deal of luck 
prevailed, as must have been the case when a 
British cavalry officer brought down a Russian 
Cossack with a snap shot at a reported distance 
of 533 yards; which in anyone’s language was 
a fluke to end all flukes. The ‘ Navy’ was per- 
haps the most popular of the old cap and ball 
Colt’s, and was used by most of the old-time 
‘Wild West’ characters. From its basic design 
was developed the Peacemaker. 

I agree with Mr. Pettman about the old-time 
fast draw. Judged by today’s publicized speeds, 
the old timers were slow. But it was the man 
behind the gun that mattered, not the speed. 
Which means that the oft quoted comment in 
Kansas newspapers that Wild Bill was ‘ quick 
with his pistol’ and prepared to kill or be killed 
would still apply today.—Yours, etc., 

Ruislip JosEPH G. ROSA — 
Associate Secretary, English Westerners’ Society 


‘Home and Away’ 

Sir,—I did not suggest that Mr. -Pudney 
ought not to ‘ write himself Poet’ but that poets 
ought not to commit his kind of prose. 

With regard to the other matter, I am not 
inaccurate; he is forgetful. In his letter he says 
(‘ correcting ” me): 

I was afterwards sent to Malta, not to write 
the official history of the island at war, but to 
do a pamphlet. . 

In his book (page 133) he says: 

In that unlikely base [a hotel in Malta], I 
wrote the official] history of Malta at war, as 
commanded. 

Yours, etc., 


Abinger Hammer Hivary CorKE 


‘ever to know just how the masters of the 


N the present age of art exhibitions galore 
not even the cautious ranks of officialdom 


have hesitated about the probable success — 


of parading before a lord-loving crowd a 
row or two of Van Dyck’s fine people painted in 
their silks. Artists of seventeenth-century Europe 
are today in fashion, including many of 
less consequence than he. It seems that 
exhibition-goers are more anxious than 


past prepared for their masterpieces. 
More interest goes into how these men 
sketched and drew than into how they 
completed their paintings. Yet only now 
for the first time—and sadly not in 
London, where Van Dyck spent ten busy 
years of the twenty-five or so in his 
working life—has the public got a chance 
of a good look at an extensive array of 
his drawings. 

The long awaited exhibition is con- 
siderably worth while, though in some 
ways I feel decidedly critical. It is on view 
in Antwerp, at the reconstructed house 
of Rubens, until the end of August. And 
it reopens for four weeks from September 
10 at Museum Boymans-van Beuningen 
in Rotterdam. That twentieth-century 
museum has itself made a distinguished 
loan of ten drawings. But, failing 
London, the historically more appro- 
priate place is Van Dyck’s native city; 
and, in Antwerp, the Rubenshuis clearly © _ 
offers the right setting. Van Dyck himself 
was there often enough. Indeed some of 
the hundred-odd drawings lent for this 
exhibition may have been done within 
a few yards of where they are now on 
view. 

One such drawing, I believe, is the 
young Van Dyck’s copy of an ‘ Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds’ which Rubens 
had recently painted. This he drew in 
black chalk with intense care to instruct 
an engraver. Rubens then corrected its 
emphases here and there with pen and 
ink and a few brush-strokes of white. 
Near it hangs another large and elaborate draw- 
ing, made not many months later for a similar 
purpose: Van Dyck’s copy of a grand composi- 
tion which he himself had painted in emulation 
of Rubens, ‘The Mocking of Christ’. This 
vibrant record of his own achievement shows 
how he profited from work of this sort done 
for Rubens. Technically it is a marvel, in its 


' subtle combination of chalk point with brush 


point and atmospheric wash. The pen-strokes 
are the corrections of a man whose self-criticism 
raced ahead of his performance. 

These handsome documents, seen together, 
define a special interrelation of the two artists. 
They suggest also how Van Dyck’s early train- 
ing fitted him for the scarcely less exacting task 
self-imposed much later, the preparation of 
Mumerous small portraits precise enough to 


‘serve for his printed Iconography of notables. 


Van Dyck’s Drawings : at 


By MICHAEL JAFFE 


To understand Van Dyck as a Peisteaaa we 
have to take into account his full statements 
made in all these drawings, which are more or 
less highly finished for the attention of others— 
though not intended for public exhibition, But 
he reveals his qualities to us more obviously 


‘Ecce Homo’, by Van Dyck 
Lent by the Musées de Besantan 


when drawing’ to..work out his ideas at speed, 
wholly for himself. 

One brilliant “example is his composition trial 
for an ‘Ecce Homo’. His pen fairly flies about 
the paper: Christ; some guards; Pilate; the 
hang of Christ’s robe at His left; more guards to 
give density to the group; a dog. The wash 
shading is as fierce as the lines are rapid. As an. 


urgent summary of a_ pathetic moment, the 


drawing captures our imagination. But, prying, 
we see that the eye which directs the hand is 
undisciplined by any profound study of sculp- 
ture; that the relationship of figures in space is 
not clearly determined; and that the hand is 


Slack, even clumsy, i in its cyphering of limbs and 


their. extremities, These are ways in which Van 
Dyck diverged from Rubens, to whom he owed 
so much knowledge of the practice and potenti- 


-alities of drawing. 


figures. But, as we might expect from his arti 
‘temperament, -his figures are more nervo 


not show some of the dazzlingly beautiful | 


-Besides connate we can find development i 
the exhibition. As a young man close to Rube 
Van Dyck naturally made, on a bold scale, lif 
studies in chalks for the attitudes of individu 


‘stressed, not so impressively plastic. Va 
Dyck revised to suit himself the workin 
methods which Rubens had adaptei 
from Annibale Carracci. Then, in Italy 
he really discovered his affinity with 
Bolognese master of the next generatio; 
to Annibale, Guido Reni. Here one mu: 
look not only at the beautiful oil- -sketd 
for an ‘ Assumption’, largely modelle 
on a masterpiece by Reni, and at hi 
notebook copies from Reni, but at th 
magnificent chalk study for a ‘S 
Sebastian ’. In its easy rhythms and con 
sciously graceful idealizations this 1 
significantly removed from his earlie 
approach to the problems of figui 
_ drawing. 

And Van Dyck’s essential developmen 
expresses itself in technique as well as i 
style. In those superb studies for th 
Saventem ‘St, Martin’, the horse, an 
the kneeling beggar, he used white chal 
with black to increase the feel 
plasticity. But afterwards in the ‘S 
Sebastian’, and even more in- portrai 
studies for the Caroline court, whit 
combines with black on coloured pape 
to convey the flicker of light over form 
which are almost volatile. ; 

The organizers of the exhibition hay 
done well to assemble groups of draw 
ings. We can really follow for each o 
his principal compositions the sequenc 
of his ideas, their drastic reshapings an 
reversals, together with the relevant lif 
studies. And of particular appeal to th 
visitor from England is the grouping @ 
views ‘of Rye. Van Dyck’s importane 
for English landscape drawing of th 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries cai 

be seen by anyone who enjoys his pe 
drawings tinted with colour, and his drawing 
in washes of pure water-colour. But the cat 
loguers could use their eyes with more car 
They are blind to the importance for Van Dycl < 
beginnings of the sketchbook which they migh 
have requested from Chatsworth. ; 
Instead of burdening the catalogue w 
entries—and_ illustrations—for drawings wh 
the British Museum cannot lend, and taki 
wall space with bleary photographs of them, wh 


paratory sketches painted in monochrome, 
even some of the finished prints for 1 
Iconography? These also are to be found 
British collections, from which has come in a 
case-a third of the total loan. A satisfying 
hibition of the full range of Van Dyck i 
graphic artist can come only, with discri 
tion of choice, in London. ey 
—From a talk in ‘ Comment’ “th Third Prog 
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% Stk critic might fumble : 


Vi abt thede ways : of a abou, 
in this. century. First, there were 
about the plays as if they were _ 
ar : logical novels at that—the 
Saeveta: where we feel entitled to go on 
questions about the principal characters — 
have closed the book. This was the chief 
_way of. Shakespeare criticism; it was | 
in the Oxford lectures of A. C. Bradley — 
ixty years ago, and it has hardly been practised — 
al since he: first world war; and it is very 


— as eieiprical Documents 
econd, there are the students of theatrical 
tions—a_ school which is German and 
erican in its origins. They set themselves up 
before the first world war to destroy the 


y short time and with remarkably little 
1s “They are fiercely historical, anti-sentimental, 
d factual. They disallow all questions about — 


smiss as frivolous all speculation as to 
eroine of Shakespearean comedy would 
the best. wife, what Hamlet was doing — 
re the play started, what Iago’s motives for 
ing against Othello ‘really’ were, and 
They treat the plays, in fact, as if they 
historical documents in a given theatrical 


these is the Anglo-American school of 
nalysis founded by Professor Wilson 
t and others in the nineteen-thirties, which 
es plays as if they were poems. This school _ 
ores something called ‘ total significance * by 
ns of something else called the ‘spatial — 
"of the language of the | ior asa wholes 


rae dramatic eda 
‘thumb-nail sketch does rough justice to. 5 
of any school, but at least it serves to- 
Shakespeare criticism in this century 
ppropriate headings, and it also serves 
ish Ebsship and mark out differences of 


ce “the original Ss might 
aaron facts at once. _The first 


or ie aio! of t chal 
stone dead before the - 

. But the David that killed this — 
= ay survived the second _ 


le ere aR deprived 
ae oa by John | 


“ UPPOSE aed ‘were to put the nat 


adley tradition, and they succeeded in a re- — 


er that lie outside the play itself, and | 


‘an argument. And by Hiniencon, this leaves 
the school of imagery-analysis i in full possession, 
like a secant without an i opposition. 


Where Does the New Criticism Fit In? 

Again (and this is a purely negative fact) the 
layman may ask where the New Criticism fits 
into all this, and he can only be told that it 
- does not. The fact is that Shakespeare criticism 
‘is something special, out of step with critical 
fashion in general. It is true that the school of 
_imagery-analysis Owes something to pre-war ex- 
Periments in verbal analysis undertaken by 
Robert Graves and William Empson, and 
Shakespearean sonnets were once the very stuff 
on which several New Critics cut their teeth. 


_ But the New Criticism was never much inter-— 


ested in analysis over a wide area. It spurned the 
epic, and it turned a cold shoulder to the novel 
and the play in favour of the short poem, for 
~ the severely practical reason that only the short 
poem really lends itself to close analysis of this 
kind. ; ae 
Reading a book like Professor L. C. Knights’s 
Some Shakespearean Themes*, you can see that 
it could not have happened without the neocriti- 
cal revolution: but it is not itself a neocritical 
book. Professor Knights’s interests are too wide- 
ranging, too philosophical. He establishes at the 
' start what he thinks a play is about, and he then 
discusses a few selected passages to show that 
it is really there. He begins with abstractions, 
and he is boldly deductive, as the New Criticism 
affected to be inductive. ‘It is difficult to say’, 
_he admits in his account of Troilus and Cressida, 
“exactly how we experience the play not as a 
- succession of parts, but as a living whole’; but 
he evidently has no doubts that we should 
and do experience it like that. It is what he calls 
“the whole orchestration’ of the play that he is 
_ listening to, not just a few of ‘ the more obvious 
tunes ’. ; 


_ The Inquiring Layman’s Doubt 

- So Shakespeare criticism is formidably of a 
_ piece, and it is also strangely independent of the 
® critical wars that rage about it. It looks con- 
- fident, it seems to know where it is going. And 
yet the inquiring layman may seek one last word, 
and it is a word of doubt. Plays as novels (he 


will say), plays as documents in history, plays as 


Poems: is there no one who considers Shake- 
_ Speare’ s plays as if they were plays?-The ques- 
tion is hideously familiar to critics of Shake- 
-speare, but it remains something of an embarrass- 
ment. Their books are apt to begin with denials 
that they are indifferent to conditions in the 
theatre. But they can hardly deny that, for them, 
_ the play is not really the thing, Professor Wilson 
nett once put the dilemma like this: — 
The proper thing to do about a play’ s dramatic 


quality is to produce it, to act in it, to attend 
_ performances; but the penetration of its deeper 


ae Tue LisTENER of December 24, 1959: published by Chatto and Windus at 18s. 
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meanings is a different matter, and such a study, 
though the commentator should certainly be- 


a 


re Be 
dramatically aware, and even wary, will not itself fam 


speak in theatrical terms. 


This does not quite meet the objection: Pro- 
fessor Wilson Knight seems to be doing no more 
than inviting us into his own world of imagery- 


analysis to ask us; after we have watched him 


at it, ‘Doesn’t it work?’ And of course it does; 
but it is also true that we have no chance, as 


things are, of comparing it with anything else. 


And the monopoly that the new school of 


Shakespeare criticism enjoys is only a contem- 


porary aspect of an old story—the curious dis- — 


inclination, on the part of English critics down 
the ages, to talk about the formal properties of 
literature; about form and structure, about ‘ the 


_ Parts of the poem ’. 
It is not only twentieth-century critics who 


are indifferent to technical questions of the 
drama. It is rather that critics have, on the 
whole, been strikingly indifferent to them for 
2,000 years. This is one of the vast, negative 
facts about our literary tradition which tend to 
be overlooked just because they are negative, and 
if it were not for the survival of one book we 
might be forgiven for overlooking it altogether. 
That book is Aristotle’s Poetics, which really 


does talk about the formal properties of tragedy. 


It has had few successors, The Elizabethan 
critics, like our own, were largely interested in 
the study of imagery—they called it ‘ rhetoric’ 


—and there is no surviving analysis by an Eliza- 


bethan of a single play, ancient or modern. 


Critics of the Restoration 
The Restoration did better, and if we were 
asked to point to a dramatic school of Shake- 


speare Criticism, we should turn to the century — 


that stretches from Dryden to Johnson. But, 
beside Aristotle, this criticism of the drama looks 
pretty thin. It shows absolutely no development 
from the Poetics—just a slow-footed attempt to 
catch up with what Aristotle had really said, to 
strip ‘ Aristotelianism’ of ‘some of its grosser 
misunderstandings. After all, that is all that 
Johnson is doing when he demolishes the law of 
the three unities in his preface to Shakespeare 
in 1765: he is advancing backwards towards 
the enlightenment of the fourth century B.c. 
Johnson’s conclusion, which he arrives at 
triumphantly over the fallen bodies of so many 
Renaissance critics, is only a vigorous restate- 
ment of Aristotle: | 
It will be asked how the drama moves [its 
audience], if it is not to be credited. It is credited 
with all the credit due to a drama. It is credited, 
whenever it moves, as a just picture of a real 
original. 

It takes Johnson hundreds of words of bril- 
liant, combative prose to reach this conclusion. 
But it is the same point as the one from which 
Aristotle begins. Poems, he tells us in the first 
chapter of the Poetics, ‘are all modes of imita- 
tion’, That is to say a play is nota slice of 


life but a picture or diagram of life; and this iy 


mts why we do not rush up on to the stage. to 3 
rescue the innocent Desdemona as she is 


Be: -suffocated—we do not confuse a ree with 
ay: ‘the real thing. 

- But it is simply humiliating that it should 
have taken English criticism a century and a half 
ee. ‘to reach a conclusion that Aristotle seems to 
2 have regarded as a mere starting-point; and it 
a is ‘not clear that our understanding of dramatic 
q illusion now, two centuries after Johnson, is any 
clearer than his, In its different way, the case 
= of Dryden is no more encouraging. He is the 
first analyst among the English critics—that is 
to say, the first Englishman to publish a formal 
analysis of a literary work; we cannot know how 
much conversational analysis went on in Eliza- 
__ bethan and Jacobean London, or how good it 
was. But again and again Dryden seems embar- 
rassed by the lack of ordinary English words to 
describe the parts of a play. And to this day 
there are no generally received English terms to 
describe what the Greeks called a protasis, or 
the informative opening of a play, where the 
initial situation is defined; or the catastrophe, 


which Dryden called ‘ the discovery, or unravel- 


ling of the plot’, These useful words, oddly 
enough, have no future in English criticism, 
and no dramatic reviewer today would be 
understood if he used them; though every play 
he sees, whether at the Old Vic or at Theatre 
Workshop, has both a protasis and an un- 
ravelling. 


Beyond the Horse-and-Bugg Stage 


So long as our dramatic criticism lacks elemen- 
tary descriptive terms like these, one is tempted 
to say, it has failed to advance beyond the horse- 
| and-buggy stage. Yet this must be wrong: Pro- 
fessor Knights, and other Shakespearean critics 
of the same sort, are conducting immensely 
sophisticated analyses of the plays—analyses of 
a sort Dryden and Johnson would not have 
understood—with almost no descriptive jargon 
at all. It is the great oddity, and in a way the 
great glory, of English criticism that it wins its 
victories without recourse to a special language. 
. But this determination on the part of our pro- 
fessionals to keep up the appearance of amateur 
‘= ~status leads to some curious results. Most people 
who take degrees in English in Great Britain 
today could not, I suspect, give the most elemen- 
__ tary account of ordinary English metres, or tell 
the difference between a Petrarchan sonnet and 
an Elizabethan one, or describe the five-act struc- 
ture of an Elizabethan play. And they are not 
usually asked to do any of these things. But 
they have all read books like Some Shakespearean 
Themes, and they can all be depended on to 
have a view of what Professor Knights calls the 
“essential significance’ of King Lear. 
No doubt, if we had to choose (though I 
cannot see that we do have to choose), we should 
not have it otherwise; and, in any case, such 
partial indifference does not affect the value of 
books like these. Modern critics of Shakespeare 
could almost certainly undertake a formal 
analysis of a play if they chose to do so, and 
they have chosen not to do so because they 
a _ happen to be interested in other things, But it 
does lead to a situation in which the ordinary 
reader of Shakespeare is tempted to run before 
he can walk. For myself, I should not know 
: where to point if I were asked for an example 
t of .@ formal analysis of an Elizabethan play: 


: 


ig Should probably fe forged ba 

to Dryden’s account of Ben Jonson’s Silent 

Woman, which is conducted i in a matter-of-fact — 

E languave of almost pure description very 

unfamiliar tous now: 

To begin first with the length of the action . 

Tis all included in the limits of three hours ane 
a half... The scene of it is laid in London; the 
latitude of place is almost as little as you can 
imagine... The continuity of scenes is observed 
more than in any of our plays, except his own 
Fox and Alchemist ... The action of the play 
is entirely one: the aim and end of which is the 
settling Morose’s estate on Dauphine... The 
business of [the plot] rises in every Act. The 
second is greater than the first, the third than 
the second, and so forward to the fifth,.. 
[where] the discovery is made. 


A Skill of Contrivance 

As it happens, this is not very accurate. But 
it is Dryden’s business-like tone that excites our 
admiration now, his realization that a play is a 
contrived thing, and that its force lies in the 
skill of its contrivance. He is a young playwright 
himself, he knows what writing plays is like, and 
he seems alert for signs of superior technique in 
Ben Jonson, like the rising tempo of comedy, 
which he can use himself. I do not say that this 
kind of criticism is better than what we are 
familiar with today: Dryden’s formal analysis 
is not even very good of its kind, and one is 
forced back to it chiefly for want of good 
modern examples.- But surely it is clear that 
some modern critics have neglected something 
essential to the art of Shakespeare in neglecting 
such analysis as this, and that they have falsified, 
by their silence, the quality of his genius. For 
Shakespeare, too, was an arch-contriver, and it 
is only through his contrivance that we learn of 
“essential significance’ at all. 

The real merit of Professor Knights’s book 
is not that it exploits the techniques of fashion- 
able Shakespeare criticism—the third school of 
imagery-analysis—but that in occasional hints it 
Points the way forward, enticingly, to a fourth 
school of criticism, to a kind not unlike the one 
Dryden and Johnson failed to create: something 
technically aware, and aware of technique not 
for its own sake but for the sake of meanings 
that cnly technical analysis can reveal. 


‘Ultimate Significances’ 

There can ae no question, certainly, of going 
back on the revolution that occurred in 
Shakespearean studies between the wars, of 
denying that ‘ ultimate significances’ really are 
there in the plays, and that a study of language 
may help to reveal them. This discovery is of 
permanent importance. But there are now hope- 
ful signs that Shakespearean critics of the 
future will not content themselves with the 
analysis of passages out of context, and that 
issues of total structure as well as ‘total 
significance’ are beginning to count for some- 
thing. 

One of the conditions Professor Knights 
insists upon before beginning his analysis of 
Troilus and Cressida is that ‘ we retain a lively 
sense of the dramatic context of each formal 
exposition, with its attendant ironies’; which 
is as much as to say that the meaning of any 
dramatic utterance is conditioned by _ our 
general notion, at the moment when it occurs, 
of the status and authority of the character 


who is speaking. It sounds a terrible charge 


comedy and the other a tragedy. 


and that it is so because this truth is itself com- 


_in the fate of each character. The techniques o 


ina “way, no one ever. did. But pine of cri 
in the past thirty years have been writing « 
they thought context unimportant. Ind 


- considerations of context really are damag n 


to the more exclusive school of imagery-analysis 
since what Professor Knights calls ‘a 
sense of the dramatic context’ denna ts “— 
we should attend to plot and structure befor 
we consider details of language at all. : 
The story, after all, was there first: it governs 
our expectations (in so far as it is known 0 
predictable) and it conditions our understanc - 


‘ing of what is said on the stage and of what "i 


make of it afterwards. ‘Folly’, as Professo 
Knights remarks, commenting on Lear’s phrase 
about human life, ‘this great stage of fools’ - 
‘folly is a word whose meaning cha 
according to the standpoint of the speaker ’; 
and he warns us against regarding Macbeth’ 
assertion that ‘life is a tale told by an idiot’ 
as “a summarizing comment emerging from the 
play as a whole’, We respect the condition of 
the tragic hero when he arrives, by painful 
ways, at the urge to declaim against life. But, 
because we respect him, it does not mean that 
we think he is right, or suppose that Shake- 
speare meant us to think it. 


Oe 


The Final Emphasis 
So how do we know where. to lay. a 
emphasis, to assert where meaning lies? The 
question is a perfectly proper one, now that the 
Victorian notion of Shakespeare as _ a 
mysteriously impartial genius— Others abide 
our question: thou art free’—is rightly dis- 
missed by all Shakespearean erica a 
have been too many convincing, or partly con= 
vincing, analyses of Shakespeare’s meaning over 
too wide an area of his plays to admit of evasive 
tactics here: a Shakespeare play, and perhaps 
(as some critics believe) the whole body of his 
plays, put a case about the experience of life. 
Professor Knights calls King Lear ‘the great 
central masterpiece’ of his vast, unsystemati¢ 
philosophy. Whether he is right or wrong, 
relations are obviously there, between plays as 
well as within plays. Anyone can see that 
Bassanio’s right choice of the leaden casket in 
The Merchant of Venice, and Lear’s wror 
decision against Cordelia in the first scene 
King Lear, bear a resemblance and point to 
common conclusion about human . values 
though the two plays belong to different period 
in Shakespeare’s career, and though one is a 


More than that, we can see that Shak 
spearean truth is defined by complicated pro- 
cesses of harmony and contrast, that it is a 
‘orchestration’ rather than a solo performance 


plicated and subtle: as the truth about militar 
glory, say, or ‘honour’, is subtly defined in th 
course of the history plays not by direct 


into the mouths of Falstaff, Hotspur, 
Henry V, and by testing the force of each 


verbal analysis we have had for years; but ‘if, 
now seems likely, critics of Shakespeare can u 
these old ‘techniques with a new respect : 
structure and context, then we may soon f 
surer way into the heart of Shakesp 
dee ed Programme — . 


Fa: -1931.1939 : 
in Cole. Macmillan. 35s. 
vie ewed by MAX BELOFF fe 


IEF FIFTH AND. “FINAL volume of the “late 
H. Cole’s magnum opus ‘A History of 

jalist | Thought” was left incomplete at his” 
ath; but sufficient had been written to justify 
r iblication; the major omission is two pro-_ 
but ‘unwritten chapters on Israel and 
according to Julius Braunthal’s introduc- 


dia: 


on these represented the two types of contem-_ 


rary ‘socialism which appeared to Cole to be 
he nearest approach to the ideal for which he 
ood’. For as Cole himself wrote in the last” 


1es of the whole work: 


I am neither a Communist nor a Ral 


Democrat, because I regard both as creeds of 


centralisation and bureaucracy, whereas I feel 
sure that a Socialist society that is to be true to 
its equalitarian principles of human brotherhood 
must rest on the widest — possible diffusion of 
‘power and responsibility, so as to enlist the active 


participation of as many as possible of its citizens 


in the tasks of democratic self-government. 

For someone holding such a faith the 
ineteen-thirties, the main theme of this volume, 
resented a dreary spectacle. Indeed, apart from 
ie limited successes of welfare socialism in 
candinavia, the period is naturally seen as one 
holly of retreat except where communism is 
yncerned. The main social advance in the non- 
ymmunist world, the American ‘New Deal’, 


as neither inspired by socialism nor conducive. 


. the advance of the socialist movement in 
merica; rather the contrary. Most disturbing 
‘all from the point of view of a historian of 
cialist thought is that the theoretical springs 
' the movement seemed to have run dry; or at 


ast it is Cole’s opinion that they did. ‘The © 


rench contribution to socialist thinking in the 
re-war decade’, he laments, ‘ was practically 
thing’; nor does he find the case better 
sewhere. Ot oe 

‘The book eeclice is not strictly speaking a 
art of a history of socialist thought at all, but 
i examination of the decade (with some glances 
ward and back) from the point of view of a 
ynvinced socialist. In as far as there is a 
eoretical argument it is not about socialiscn 
it about fascism—Cole is much concerned to 
fute the Marxist analysis of fascism as an off. 
ioot of capitalism and to trace it to deeper 
ots in the human pérsonality. 

As. far as the western world is concerned 
ere is little to dispute, granted Cole’s funda- 
al premise. On the Soviet Union, which 
up much of his space, the doubts must be 
. Hating the régime’s oppression and 
and yet convinced that Stalin was ‘in 
of a world-wide revolt of the exploited 
c repressed which ranged the Soviet Union 


he was og tisrer in Cole’ s_treat- 


o complete bind to ea); so 
6 Cole expresses the 


rt 


cally on the right side’-in world affairs’, 


_ Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 


= ws Sale by oe end a: his period, 


‘whether or not he took into account the con- 
trary evidence provided by events under the 


German occupation. Again, his view that ‘ there 


can be little doubt that the conspiracy = 
Tukhachevsky and the Generals was real’ i 
supported by no evidence, and one is thee 
inclined to take Mr. Leonard Schapiro’s view 
that, on the contrary, ‘all the internal evidence 
is against it’. But these are minor matters. What 
the reader must ask is whether Cole was not even 
more right than he knew, whether socialism had 
not by the nineteen-thirties given the world all 
that it had to offer, and whether this may not 
explain its continued failure to play a decisive 
part in the politics of the western world. 


For Love or Money. By Richard Rees. 


Secker and Warburg. 21s. 
Or ‘ Studies in Personality and Essence’, as the 
sub-title informs us; and unless this is kept 
constantly in mind this collection of essays on 
“a number of disparate themes’. may seem a 
chaotic jumble. Starting from some pages on 
‘ Existential Economics’, we move to a revealing 
chapter on Florence Nightingale’s Suggestions 
for Thought to Searchers after Truth, addressed 
to artisans, and through a complex ‘ View of 
Dostoevsky’, which takes us easily to an 
exploratory ‘ Dickens’. We then jump to con- 
sidering together A Turn of the Screw and 
with a scrap on 
Conrad; thence to ‘ Monsieur Gurdjieff’, make 
a leap to the Spanish Civil War, another to a 
dialogue named ‘ Quiz’, and end up with com- 
mented scraps from Italian newspapers. We ask 
ourselves Beaty: ‘What would Sir Richard Rees 
be at?’ 

The answer can most aely be found by read- 
ing the first chapter and ‘ Quiz’. In the former 
Sir Richard posits Gurdjieff’s separation of 


‘essence’ and ‘ personality ’—developed in the 


later chapter—which mean, on the one hand 
‘being’, the truth in man, instinctive wisdom, 
and on the other sophistication, the false in 
man, self-consciousness, and scientific cleverness. 
Which is our eteace against ‘ primordial 
chaos’? The book attempts to give an answer, 
together with one to the question of what divides 
man from man. Part of the answer -to the last 
may be found in ‘Quiz’, where our idea of 
‘culture’ is presented as a greater barrier 
between man and man than even money. The 
clue is given us in a passage in the first chapter 
which gives us a foretaste of ‘ Dickens’, where 
we are offered Joe Gargery, in whom essence 
and personality are inharmoniously combined: 
his personality is minimal, but his essence is 
highly mature. ‘He has hardly any brains and 
no social self-confidence, but his strength of 
mind, his sensitiveness of conscience, his imagi- 
native kindness and sympathy, in other words, 
the intelligence of the heart, is far above the 
average’. 
The intelligence of the heart: that is what 
_ this book consistently bids us nourish, for the 


_ point is to determine whether the kingdom of 


heaven is within us, or whether civilized man is 


n had poet own to balanced on a tightrope. above a chaotic ocean 


- middle-aged professional writer’, 


of bestial and primitive instinct. Sir Richard — 


inclines generously to the former view, though 


“that so easily degenerates into sentimental — 
humbug’. 


unspoiled by institutions and the love of money, 
he is ‘tough’ enough, as some cutting observa- 


tions on our commonly shared attitudes, sup-— 
ported by quotations from Middleton Murry, © 


D. H. Lawrence, and Simone Weil, go to prove. 
He presents, in short, an original amalgam of 
what might seem opposing points of view, 
sharply critical of our culture, in which the 
welfare state tends to"wipe individuality smooth, 
Few readers, alas, given our experience in this 


century will be able to agree with all that he 


says, but this is not a book for the lazy-minded, 
If you disagree, you will be forced to formulate 
your reasons. 

BONAMY DoBREE 


The Sign of the Fish 


By Peter Quennell. Collins. 21s. 
A danger of ‘good style’ is that it can be a 
snare as well as an ambition, and Mr. Quennell 
may perhaps be thought to have fallen into it 
as well as to have achieved it. Indeed The Sign 
of the Fish has so many virtues that it is almost 
cavalier to carp at it. Its author is curious, sensi- 
tive, abashingly well-read. He is free of every 
fault of egoism, assertiveness, partisanship, that 
tends to distort the pages of the average current 
work of criticism. In this volume, concerned as 
he tells us with ‘the art of writing as seen by a 
he deploys a 
wide sympathy and intuition with every kind of 
tact and exactness. And yet, as we glide easily 
from a well-turned paragraph on Coleridge to a 
well-turned paragraph on Baudelaire and thence, 
without any jolt or even the suspicion of a 
rattle over the points, to a well-turned para- 


graph on Eddie Marsh, we are conscious of a _ 
certain guilty ingratitude. It is indeed this very — 


ease that disgruntles. Well-mannered urbanity 
is so pervasive that some sense of a skeleton or 
articulation in the book is lost, all subjects when 
put through the style-machine wear the same 
face, and we are insufficiently conscious whether 
we are reading a given page for the first or the 


‘second or the third time, or even whether we 


have not arrived at it by inadvertently turning 
the two previous pages at once. 

This de-personalizing of the material is cer- 
tainly an effect of the careful prose rather than 
of the writer’s mind. Naturally it is not in 
the least a self-conscious or posturing prose; but 
it is the kind in which time does not go by or 


even pass, but invariably elapses. At its most 


lubricated it can deliver itself of such square 
eggs as ‘ When the occasion demanded it, he did 
not refrain- from stern reproof’. Notices of 
Ottoline Morrell or of Lady Cunard, both 
known to the author, come out rather like 
Times obituaries of the more enlightened sort. 
The total effect, in its combination of fas- 
tidiousness and flatness, is that—if one could 
conceive so alarming a phenomenon—of a 
Beerbohm without wit. 


he has no faith in a Whitmanesque pantheism 


If he would appear to take too a 
Rousseau-ish a view of the goodness of mankind | 


as . 


ais 
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TIME: 2.0 a.m. 

PLACE: A gaunt, floodlit 
hangar on the perimeter 
of Goodwood race track. 
DAY: Thur. July 21st. 


MOTH beats senselessly 
round a glaring arc lamp. 

It’s very still outside. 

For this is two in the morning. 
But inside the shadowed dome 
of this high, echoing hangar, 
there is no stillness. For this is 
two in the morning of the day 
Donald Campbell is to drive 
Bluebird on her first vital test. 
There she stands. Low. Squat. 
A sleek, almost menacing blue, 
highlighted silhouette. And round 
her swarm the 2 o’clock men 
behind this great adventure. The 
unsung heroes. The mechanics 
who’ve laboured night after night 
for six weeks—sleepless or snatch- 
ing quick, unsatisfying cat-naps 
—to get her ready. Men like ‘Chief’ 
Leo Villa—who’s holding a mut- 
tered last minute conference right 
there in the foreground (he’s been 
40 years with the fabulous Camp- 
bells), Men like Squadron Leader 
Peter Carr who gave up flying 
supersonic jets for the R.A.F. 
especially to join Donald Campbell 
as Manager of this fantastic ven- 
ture. Men like 21 years old Brian 
Coppock, straining into the ae 


| 
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The ‘two o’clock men’ swarm over Bluebird. As Donald himself said ‘‘They’ve done a wonderful job 


these chaps, many of them literally haven’t had their boots off for four days”. 


The two o’clock men 
behind Campbell 


of Bluebird (front centre), whose 
only bed for the past week has 
been ashake-down in the hangar. 


The man of the moment. Far from 
the least hectored of the team is 
D. Campbell. Pressure was so great 
he took to a plane to meet his 
appointments. Here he arrives at 
Goodwoodfor thefirst, vital,test run. 


This is what lies behind the 
glamour. This, and much more. 
The much more of months 
of patient research. British 
Petroleum is supplying all the 
fuel and lubricants for Bluebird. 
At its Sunbury Research Station 
enormous overtime effort has been 
put in to solve many completely 
new problems: to produce gear 
oil that would give protection up 
toa stress of 290,000 Ib. per square 
inch at 11,000 r.p.m. in the 
transmission : to find greases that 
would stand up to the tempera- 
tures experienced in braking?from 
500 m.p.h.: such were the 
problems. They have been solved. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 


And, like the mechanics, BP’s 
technicians had their reward 
when, at precisely 1.56 p.m. on 
July 21st, Donald Campbell set 
Bluebird’s wheels spinning for 
the first trip under her own 
power round the test circuit at 
Goodwood, 

Now Bluebird and Campbell 
have gone to Utah. To smash that 
record forBritain. BPwisheshimall 
the luck in the world. But whether 
he succeeds or not, it will not be in 
vain. For as Campbell said “An 
awful lot of research has gone into 
this project.and the private motor- 
ist will certainly en- 
joy the fruits of it.” 


s coke fas te 
hes to investigate the 
virtues of the now 


seem. inseparable from 


perpetrators of what one _ 


te ds > | Hany Cone “s 


- _D. Kendrick. eta, 25s. 


often an extremely controversial 
of the lives of the saints are 
ic | documents, others little more 
mances. ‘Extravagant claims have — 
1 made to privilege and property 
f a hagiological tradition whose 
te impossible to accept. In spite 
often ‘significant in a tradition 
not its truth but the fact that it 
belie j acted upon in the past. In this 
t int book Sir Thomas Kendrick 
: ch traditions: the Apostleship 
st. James in Spain and his tomb at Santiago 
Compostella; ‘the discovery of the Leaden 
ks at Granada; and thirdly the excavation 
he remains of certain saints in Spain whose 
lenticity was based solely upon | later forgeries © 
nedieval chronicles. — 
hough the Apostleship of St. James and his 
b at Santiago are still living questions, the 
roversies arising from these three traditions 


irred mainly in the second half of the six-_ 


th and the first half of the seventeenth 
uries. St, James came under suspicion as the 
It of the opposition to an exorbitant tax, 
Voto de Santiago, levied by the Chapter of 
tiago, on the basis of a spurious diploma of 
¥iro II in which the miraculous appearance 


$t. James at the battle of Clavijo was fully © 


arsed. The Leaden Books, which were ulti- 


ely condemned by the Pope, were roundels — 


ead with inscriptions in Arabic. They pur- 
ed to contain the sayings and teachings of 
Virgin, St. Peter, and St. James; and to be, 
efore, of the highest importance for the 
ory of the Church in Spain, and particularly 
of Granada. Even at the time of their dis- 
ry on the Sacromonte they were suspected 


sare dismissed as 


er 


es lettres, they are here. © 


eames are so conspicuously _ 


ment, and the : 
_ chapter describes how Makarios, after a long 


AS pa and Makarios at be 


By Stanley Mayes. Putnam. 30s. 
Why was a settlement in Cyprus eventually 
_ reached which did not correspond to the original 
desires of any of the parties to the dispute? The 
_ answer lies in the history of the struggle from 
1954 to 1959, and this is now told in detail by 
Mr. Stanley "Mayes, a sympathetic philhellene 


‘able and endearing, B. who has both studied the problem and lived 


pomee to it during the last few years. 
As Mr. Mayes says in his preface, his book 
will not give much pleasure to his many Greek 


~ friends. I doubt if it would be possible to do so 
in any honestly written book by an Englishman. 


at this time. But there is one thing about which 


everyone will agree with him, and that is the 
a Sar ke role he gives to the Archbishop. 


_ The book begins by showing how Makarios’s 


= “political position as Head of the Church of» 


Cyprus was built up over the centuries. It 
examines his relations with Eoka, the Com- 
munists, the Turks, the British Govern- 
British Labour Party. One 


struggle, prevailed upon the Greek Government 
to sponsor his cause; two more trace his failure 


-to get a United Nations decision in his favour 


and his success in opposing a Nato solution. 
The various constitutional offers made by 
Britain are compared and the final settlement 
analysed. Mr. Mayes believes that the pressures 
against Makarios now are moral and _ logical 
rather than political; and he finds a streak of 
“ambivalence running through the Archbishop’s 
political career, which leaves him uncertain 
whether Makarios ever really wanted enosis, or 
may not instead prefer the dominant position that 
his predecessors had in eighteenth-century Cyprus. 

The conclusion one must draw from 
the book is that the reason why neither the 
Greeks nor the British were able to gain what 
they wanted out of the Cyprus dispute was 
because of the mistakes they made. For the 
British, I agree with Mr. Mayes that it would 


have been wiser not to adopt, up to 1955, the 


rigid attitude that we would not talk about the 
problem with the Greeks because there was no 
problem to talk about. But to agree to talk about 
the status of Cyprus would have been, in the 
British Government’s eyes, automatically to com- 
promise that status; and in 1954 the Conservative 
Government was no more ready to do so than the 


, Labour Government-had been five years earlier. 


There was one other occasion when I believe 
that a less rigid attitude on the part of the 
British Government would have been fruitful, 
and on this point I disagree with Mr. Mayes. In 
_ August 1956, just after the beginning of the Suez 
Canal crisis, General Grivas announced a truce 
in the fighting in Cyprus and a readiness to 
negotiate. As Mr. Mayes says, this and other 
truces ‘were never regarded, by the Cyprus 
Government as genuine offers to end violence’ 
and, he goes on, ‘nor were they intended as 
such’. He is right in the first half of that 
semper but I am not sure about the second. 

It was a tragedy that both Greek and British 


Geihattine missed so many opportunities of 


hich refused an invitation to alien’ the inter- Fx 
national conference in London on the seizure it 
of the Canal by President Nasser. Then; if ever, 

was the Greek Government’s opportunity to 
proclaim its basic solidarity with Greece’s — 


friends in the West; but the opportunity was 
thrown away, at almost the same moment:as the 
opportunity of the truce in Cyprus was thrown 
away by the British Government. On that occa- 


sion Archbishop Makarios can hardly be blamed, 


since he was in exile in the Seychelles; but 
there were many other mistakes of policy which 
Mr. Mayes rightly lays at his door. The record 
makes gloomy reading. But Greece’s best friends 
are those who are frank with her. 

'  C€. M. WoopDHOUSE 


Victoria and Albert Museum: Catalogue | 


of the Constable Collection. “By 

Graham Reynolds. H.M.S.O. £6 6s. 
Constable made the greatest purely English con- 
tribution to European painting since the 
Middle Ages. One can without embarrassment 
talk about Turner as ‘ British’, but to speak of 
Constable as anything but ‘English’ is absurd, 
and he loved and painted only a few parts of 
southern England, which now represent our 


_ notion of “English scenery’ with as poetical a 
completeness as the Roman Campagna, thanks 


to Claude, makes up our notion of Italian land- 
scape. Soon after his death C. R, Leslie, the 
painter’s friend, published in 1843 his Memoirs 
of the Life of John Constable, Esq., R.A., which 
was as excellent an immediate memorial of the 
Painter as could have been wished, but since 
then the study of Constable has become strangely 
bemused. Copies and imitations and’ sophistica- 


tions and forgeries, especially of his «sketches, ~ 


have’ filled the public and private collections 
and auction rooms of two continents for decades, 
and several serious scholars who have begun to 
embark on a serious book on him have been 
overtaken by despair or collapse. Sir Charles 
Holmes, in 1902, wrote a splendid appreciation 


of Constable’s place in the tradition of landscape - 


painting, but pretty well all later books, and 
not least Shirley’s edition of Leslie’s Memoirs, 
although providing a good deal of new material, 
have confused rather than clarified our know- 
ledge of the artist. It was left to Judge Beckett, 
who has done more than anyone to transcribe 
and collect the documentary material about the 
Painter, to show the way out of what had become 
an impasse. In his Fohn Constable and the 
Fishers (1952), by selecting a manageable theme, 
hardly concerned with problems of connoisseur- 
ship, he produced the first book for fifty years 
which really threw new light on Constable as 
an artist. The second book of this kind is 
Graham Reynolds’s catalogue of the Constable 
holdings in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
There are 415 items in this catalogue— 
finished pictures, oil sketches, watercolours and 
drawings. This is not only the largest Constable 
holding in the world, but it is made up, to 
all intents, of material which is incontestably 
by Constable himself. With the exception of six 
drawings it hag all belonged to the Museum 
\ 
\ 
\ 


“ since . 1900: 


rat has all -been acquired by gift or bequest, and 
“nearly all from those who were either friends of 
the artist or his descendants. The odd fact that, 
since 1900, the Museum has ceased to be, except 
by accident, a repository for paintings in oil is 
no doubt the explanation why sixty years were 
allowed to elapse before any serious catalogue 
was issued of what is one of the most splendid 
and crucial blocks of English painting in our 
National Collections, But the present Catalogue 
was worth waiting for and makes it possible for 
the first time to know Constable, if not abso- 
lutely fully, sufficiently completely for the rest 
of his certain work to be fitted into the 
very complete framework that it pro- 
vides. In it we can follow Constable 
year by year (at moments almost day by 
day), and each work is not only ade- 
quately but usually well reproduced. 
It is almost a new artist, it is certainly 
a revelation, that we have before us. 

Catalogues do not normally make 
easy reading, yet anyone who is seri- 
ously interested in Constable as a 
_ painter can quite easily read through 
‘this one and emerge with a feeling that 
he has been the artist’s companion on 
his travels and often been privileged to 
look over his shoulder as he was paint- 
ing. He will come to have the kind of 
affection also for the man that one has 
for someone whose springs of action 
have become reasonably clear to him. 
It will dawn on him that this is pre- 
cisely the book that he has been want- 
ing as a springboard from which to 
plunge into his: own further study of 
Constable as a painter. 

The prime source from which the 
Victoria and Albert’s Constables come 
was the painter’s daughter, Isabel. Un- 
happily, she had the same sort of com-_ 
partmented ideas that have grown up 
since about what was right for the 
National Gallery, for the British 
Museum, and for the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, as have grown up even 
more divergingly since, It may perhaps 
not be foolishly Utopian to wish (though without 
complaint for what was nearly inevitable) that — 
the much smaller number of authentic Con-_ 
stables, especially those from Isabel Constable’s- 
gift, which are in the other National Collections 
could have been included in their proper 
sequence in this catalogue, but for a civil servant 
‘in one Museum to devote that Museum’s time 
to cataloguing things in another would be an 
act of such uncommon sense that it hardly bears 
to be contemplated. That is what future students 
of Constable will have to do for themselves, 
but what a pity that Mr. 
‘while he was living with the painter with such 
devotion, has not been able to do it for us with 
the greater felicity which would come from being 
already immersed in the chase. (It has been a 
long chase, since Sir Richard Proby has been a 
Baronet for eight years and still appears as plain 
Major Proby). 

Since problems of connoisseurship_ do not arise 
with the works catalogued, the writer has been - 
spared the discussion of this | / most difficult 
aspect of Constable’s scholarship, and, in his 
Passing references to- “A oed in other collec- 


sar erat the ‘emepeen ; of | one ne. 
important and one wholly unimportant drawing, 


loveliest things he ever painte it 
that Constable should have considered shore 


peliise Cottage i in a Cornfield ’: 


Graham Reynolds, - 


to ori which others aK bear to d 


Considering the beauty of his eres 


which must count ‘as some of the 
is remarkable 


sketches, 


scenes too hackneyed for exhibition. I wonder 
if there was a certain feeling in Constable’s mind 
that it was impossible to give a - complete 
statement to such scenes without including some 
slight element of what has come to be called 


‘social realism’. For a fact which impresses 


itself upon one on looking through such a large 
collection of illustrations of Constable’s work 


is the classless attitude he adopts towatds the 


Collection 


‘relation of man to Nature. The absurdity of the 


figures in the ‘Salisbury Cathedral from the 
- Bishop’s Grounds’ (254) was replaced by some- 
thing suggesting cold dislike in the little wed- 
ding-present picture of the subject (now in the 
Huntington). The great landscape painters seem 
to look on Nature with her eyes rather than 
their own. They accept men as the equivalent 
of weeds and stones, admitting of no private 
classification of their own. ~ Soret 
ELLs WATERHOUSE = 


An Introduction to Bighieeuth Century 
France. By John Laanle 
Longmans. 28s. 
This sigiael to Professor Lough’s eatin book 
introducing France of the Grand Siécle, runs 
from the death of Louis XIV to the Grande Peur. 
The period does not possess—it scarcely could— 
the magic, the douce perfection of its predeces- 
sor. It is an age of enlightenment and obscur- 


-antism that ends in the Revolution, an age of 
logical thought and brutal antics, of squalor 
cial elegance. ‘There is no aa Fontaine, no 


Me) 352 in the Catalogue of the Constable 


_ of popularization paid better. Few could. 2 


to find how wedded writers were to the f 


— 


Rousseau, _d’Alembert, = Dadetot 
against the parasites. : 

The author’s intention is to Acme em 
and economic forces and link them to the li 
ture of the epoch. Three chapters descri 
‘peasantry, the bourgeoisie, and the priv 
groups; three more are devoted to the po 
history, the period of the Regent Orlear 
Fleury, of Louis XV as absolute monarch, 
of Louis XVI 10 1789. These introduce a tl 
on the writers and their readers and one 
ideas of the century, followed by a short epil 
entitled ‘The Birth of Modern Frat 
It is perhaps to be reproached to 
fessor Lough that in the age 
Fragonard and Lancret, of Houdo: 
Couperin, Rameau and Gluck 
painter, sculptor or composer is 1 
tioned. Nor, although there are Ah 
dozen illustrations of buildings, 
there named the architects of the SI 
dours-of Bordeaux and Nancy, nor 
Marquis de Tourny who transfo 
Bordeaux from a provincial town 
what might be the capital of a pr 
pality. 

Professor Lough has “sucee 
remarkably well in achieving his 
His problem was one of simplifica 
of including the essential without 
volving himself in the controversi 
historians. The complexities, for 
ample, of land tenure cannot be 
cussed in a book of this nature. 
regards the debate as to whether 
Revolution was one produced by d 
tution or prosperity, aie, is caut 
thinking that in the. long run it 
the latter. This is, of course, the 
@ answer. No successful revolt has 
- come from misery. The. Poverty of 
peasant was not that of decline, 
nothing is more significant after 
-than the’ rapid pacification of 
countryside. The Revolution grew 
of the frustration of an increasing 
thriving population by an outm: 
administration, and perhaps - even more , 
defective currency, 

_ The two chapters on the writers show the 
provement in the status of the _ intellec 
though, as in England, he has not yet she¢ 
need for a patron. Moreover, censorship oF 
one hand and piracy on the other made the 
of the novelist or playwright more than n¢ tt 
aleatory. As today, the rewards of reviewing 


a 


the wealth of a Voltaire; Les: Liaisons Dar 
euses brought Laclos less than £70. As for 
influence on the mind, the belief that Rou 
and the Philosophes were the authors of 
Revolution has long been dead, but it is str 
of the past, to note how the enemy of s 
stition, Voltaire, clings to the style noble. 
is particularly grateful to Professor Loug 
the lavish and extensive extracts he bee 
to illuminate his text. 


ot "i John Tetaine. has jie added tol 
Batsford’s British eg 3 Series ils). am 
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See 
Dir mildred Ready 28th September 


What other cigar combines When first published in 1937 
such notable. mildness this inventory of the Royal 


4 Commission on Ancient and 
with all the character of Historical Monuments was 


the finest Jamaica! recognised as of primary im- 
portance for the study of the 
archaeology and history not 
only of the island but of all 
Britain. Demand for the 
volume has continued and it 
has now been reprinted. It 
contains detailed descriptions 
of the individual monuments 
and is fully illustrated with 
numerous plans, drawings and 


PICASSO 
Arts Council Exhibition 


TATE GALLERY 


TILL SEPTEMBER 18 
Weekdays 10—8; Suns. 2—8 


e 


ADMISSION 3/6 
(Note late openings daily). 


SITUATION 


ITISH ABSTRACT ART photographs. 
1960 
4 First Exhibition in Britain designed £6 6s. 
lusively to meet the current trend (post 2s. 6d.) 


big pictures. Over 50 works on view. 
A special pre-publication price 


ULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | ‘"* will apply to all orders received 
B.A. GALLERIES before 21st September. 


Suffolk Street, S.W.1 DE LUXE 


: GB ; - CZ : From the Government Bookshops 
2nd to 24th September “nest Jame a LGW) J or through any bookseller 
10 a.m.—5S p.m. In all the usual packings and sizes from 3/2 upwards; also in screw-capped aluminium tubes from 3/9 


Open all day Saturdays 
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radio for the serious listener 


‘Listener’ readers take their listening seriously. 
For them Ekco have a wide choice of modern receivers . .. all elegantly 
styled ...all engineered to give clear, faultless pentane: 


U362 V.H-F. and A.M. Radio U358 V.H.F. and A.M. Radio A355 De-luxe V.H.F. and A.M. Radio 


For those who want faultless Superior v.u.F. and Long v.H.F. and Long and Medium with dual speakers 

reception of Home, Light and and Medium wave reception wave reception in an attractive Anew, modern design receiver for those 

Fira vz.¥. broadcasts. Plastics in an elegant mahogany plastics cabinet in choice of who want ‘High Fidelity’ v.a.F. plus 

oy ONS ners vem 4 veneer cabinet. 28 GNS colours. 19} GNS outstanding Long and Medium wave reception. 


Distinctive cabinet beautifully veneered 
in selected sapele mahogany with 


: r ' eis: metal styling anodised in satin-silver. 82 GNS 
ri \} ¢ Please send fully I cha sp oneees inc eh cancerseoesanialhardeprindiocnctecnesrorcunerecacesesions 
illustrated literature —— e 
K a on th complete Ekco Radio FEED svssdernes-aitipsdcibeethcnerasianonnaanoneditasteoincyctassvyciuansisovs ese 132 G a ' 
and Televisi 0 EkCO at the Radio Show! 
. = = aot eee E.K. COLELTD. SOUTHEND-ON-SEA - ESSEX 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


ree 


THE LISTENER 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
‘Sportsview ’ and Broilers 


* SPORTSVIEW.” is back—and that, I daresay, 
was for millions of viewers the most notable 
event of last week (August 17). I share their 
regard for this crisply produced summary of 
the week’s games, athletics, racing (horse, dog, 
and car) and similar activities (I 
have never known it to cover 
sport in the puristic meaning of 
the word), though last week’s 
instalment had scarcely begun 
before I was reminded of a detail 
of the programme that increas- 
ingly irritated me last winter and 
spring. 

Why does the chief commen- 
tator use that staccato, porten- 
tous, ‘March of Time’ style to 
describe a race, a track event, or 
even a cross-country run? I take 
it that this Americanized treat- 
ment is considered to heighten 
the drama of what we see; it is 
a kind of high-pressure sales talk 
whose object is to make the 
ordinary seem extraordinary, the 
tame exciting. For me this fair- 
ground barker type of com- 
mentary. is unnecessary and 
annoying, reducing rather than 
enhancing the impact of the 
visual image. 

This apart, last week’s pro- 
gramme got off to a good start, 
with Peter Dimmock deftly pre- 
senting some ten _ different 
‘sports’ of-which cricket, sadly, 
was not one. Concerned with the future, and in 
particular with its coverage of the Olympic 
Games which start today, ‘ Sportsview’ seems 
already to have turned its back on the summer 
game. I hope it can find time for at least one 
backward look before it is engulfed in the 
intricacies of goal averages and Cup chances. 

The future was the concern of another of last 


*No Visible Means of Support ’: 


week’s programmes, ‘King’s Hill Modern’ 
(August 16), but this dramatized documentary 
was not so expertly put together as ‘ Sports- 
view’. Its object was to present to us the 
secondary modern school, that bone of educa- 
tional contention, and its place in the com- 
munity. The story line, which is never very 
pronounced in this type of programme, was 
more tenuous than usual and, since the 
documentary element was unexciting, was 


* King’s Hill Modern’, a dramatized documentary, programme: a class in the school 


with Nicholas Selby as the master 


hardly strong enough to retain our interest. 

I thought that the explanatory scenes at the 
beginning were clumsily done. The farmer who 
grudged his son two extra terms at school was 
an unconvincing character and almost a carica- 
ture. What sort of farmer can nowadays main- 
tain that ‘ book-learning’ is a waste of time for 
a farmer’s son? And do mothers really stand 


design for the SRN 2 Hovercraft, the most up-to-date version now being 


built by Saunders-Roe 


on street corners and discuss with teenag 
daughters the relative merits of further educe 
tion and getting a job? 
These are small points but they typify th 
inexpert touch apparent throughout the whol 
If a dramatized documentary does not ring trut 
what is the point of it? Most of the schoc 
scenes were acceptable enough, and the pro 
' gramme’s message—that the secondary moder 
school can work well only if parents are pre 
pared to co-operate—came acros 
clearly enough. One hopes thé 
a sufficient number of parent 
stayed to watch long enoul t 
receive it. 

The same hope can be ex 
pressed about the ‘ Lookout 
programme on August 17. Joh 
Tidmarsh went to Denton i 
Lancashire to investigate © th 
broiler industry, and allowe 
himself to be fobbed off with a 
sorts of specious explanations b 
interested parties, and succeede 
in giving the broiler operator 
some of the most valuable pub 
licity any industry can ever hav 
had on television; paid or fre 

I do not mean by this that th 
visit should not have been mad 
or the recording of it not trans 
mitted. This is the kind ¢ 
probing that television can d 
excellently. But the quiet, good 
tempered impartiality of Tid 
marsh was no match for th 
self-deluding, illogical, special 
pleading arguments of thos 
committed financially (and wha 
stronger ties are there?) to th 
ten-week cycle. I longed to hea 

Tidmarsh forget his B.B.C. urbanity and retot 
with one or two short sharp words to th 
gentleman who proclaimed, with all the smug 
ness of a client reading his P.R.O.-prepare 
script, that the chickens were happier in batche 
of 10,000, in air-conditioned twilight, than ‘u 
to their knees in mud on the farm’, as he put i 

There may possibly be a case to be made ou 
in this day and age for the broiler system 0 
flesh production, If there is, for heaven’s sak 
let us not dress it up in sentimental trimming 
and pretend that the chicks love it. 

_After that it was a relief to get back to soli 
ground again—or not quite to the ground— 
with the review of the progress made in th 
development of that ingenious machine, th 
hovercraft (‘No Visible Means of Support’ 

August 17). This was a straightforward accoun 
of the invention of the principle by Christophe 
Cockerell, its development by Saunders-Roe 
and the adaptation of it by several firms whic! 
is now going on. In the jet and atom age 
strikes me as being one of the most worth-whil 
inventions of our time. Peter Maggs was o 
efficient guide. 


PETER PoUND 


DRAMA 
Ae : gee 


IF YOU WANT TO SEE the peer ‘chaveieel 
television examine the various serials that tk 
B.B.C. screens. A gap, wide as the ar 
separates the quality of the period dramas. 


UGUST 25 1960 


hat of serials set in the present day. Paradoxi- 
ally it is those modern serials where one would 
xpect self-knowledge to add its own searching 
flumination to the scenes which fail, on the 
vhole, to reach a minimum satisfactory level. 
There are exceptions: Miss Allingham’s recent 
hriller comes happily to mind. 

Most modern-dress serials are crime stories. 
You would expect at the least a taut, tight plot, 
easonably contrived suspense, good cliff-hang- 
ng weekly curtains. One just goes on expecting. 
ind in Here Lies Miss ‘Sabry (Mondays), not 
mly is the week-by-week articulation missing, 
jut within each half-hour instalment one feels 
yne’s interest guttering fitfully, like a fire that is 
eing inexpertly coaxed into life. 

Plot isn’t everything, and a weak, or fitful, 
tory can be borne if the characters exude 
itality or are so superabundantly endowed with 
Mannerisms and oddities that we become fascin- 
ted simply to watch them posturing before us. 
dumour, too, helps to carry the day. This is 
attling most valiantly in Mr. Michael] Pertwee’s 
zolden Girl (Wednesdays) against a slack story 
ind a leading lady whose beauty and insouciance 
lo not quite disguise an apparently gracious dis- 
nterest in acting. Mr. Pertwee with rare cun- 
ling has allowed for this by having Miss 
Zatherine Boyle constantly pounced upon and 
russed when she shows any sign of movement 
o that she may not be strained while. watching 
pillions are able to feast their eyes on her 
ravely squeaking form. 

Golden Girl is well scripted with humour, 
nost of it in the hands of Mr, Peter Dyneley’s 
hrewd, cynical, yet kindly newspaperman, 
hough Mr. John Lee, disinherited young play- 
oy, runs a nice string of throw-away flippan- 
jes, Certainly it is curious that a humourless 
olemnity which in Miss Sabry produces only 
msupportable ennui, in a serial of an éarlier 
ime often seems to give a verisimilitude that a 
ighter touch might appear to be burlesquing. 

Neither the recently completed Rogue Herries 
ior the repeat of Redgauntlet in the children’s 
rogramme were notable for frivolity. Which is 
jot to say that they failed to make excellent 
ight entertainment, recreating the ways, dress, 
nd appearance of another age with an attention 
© detail which appears to get overlooked in 
heir modern counterparts. 

Arguably, part of the reason 
or the success of these cos- 
ume dramas is that they do 
ot have to stand the test 
f our own experience. They 
fraft their own rules. Un- 
loubtedly there is truth in 

assertion, but the over- 
iding point is that whatever 
ules they make they stick to. 

Furthermore, most of these 

are sound and solid in 

_ stories they tell. They are 

ble, to some extent, to angle 

heir disclosures to the man- 

3 of their approach, In 
ilkie 


Collins’s The Moon- 
one, the first episode of 
hich was seen on Children’s 
levision on August 16, it 
as been decided to use the 
lock-gothic style for this 
itly crime story, with villains 
autton-chop whiskers, and 
s silent and inscrutable; 
with the whole thing 
straight, without forc- 
laughs from outdated 
aventions or edging old- 


cater in the week, on Friday, 
¢ Small House at Alling- 


THE LISTENER 


Chasing the Dragon: Yoko Tani as Chen Yu Ying, 
dance hostess in a Hong Kong night club 


ton, adapted by Miss Marjorie Deans, was given 
just the barest hint of under-emphasis in the 
playing. Though this led to crude drama in the 
lodging house, it drew reward from the country 
scenes, The light bantering laughter, the for- 
mality actuating every move, and the dignity 
with which disagreements were ceaselessly pur- 
sued—this is a world on the surface of which 
nothing happened, yet whose inhabitants clearly 
lived fuller, more enviable lives than we have 
time for today. 

As the two Dale sisters, Miss Shirley 
Lawrence and Miss Miranda Connell will turn 
more than Barsetshire heads while the Adolphus 


Scene from the first part of The Small House at Allington: John Robinson as Squire , Dale 
with his two nieces—Miranda Connell (left) as Bell and Shirley Lawrence as Lily; Barry 
Letts as Bernard Dale and Frederick Jaeger (extreme right) as Adolphus Crosbie 
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Crosbie of Mr. Frederick Jaeger is handsomely 
confident and dashing. 

Requiring some of the expansion a serial 
affords was Mr Colin Morris’s Chasing the 
Dragon (August 18). Only an*hour devoted to 
an exposé of the heroin trade in Hong Kong, to 
arguments for and against the opiate and to 
even the sketchiest delineation of the conflicting 
characteristics of the people involved simply 
was not long enough. What we did see was 
engrossing. The shady work of the police to 
defeat a»shadier racket, the helpless position of 
the small trader between blackmailer and police, 
the machination of the big timers, the clanship 
of the Chinese—these were some of the threads 
in an intricately interwoven story, Naturally 
with so large a subject there were loose ends. 
Since the drug’s popularity is as an escape from 
poverty it was not explained how those most in 
need of it could afford sufficient. Perhaps the 
Chief Inspector’s closing words sum up a doubt 
of the author’s: ‘If we lived in these conditions 
maybe we’d smoke it ourselves ’. 

The week ended on a happier note: a revival 
of the Marx-Brothers’ Room Service. Who was 
it who said the trio liberated the demon in all of 
us? Britain must have gone to bed in a trance- 
like state on August 20 after this release of what 
James Agate called ‘lovely Marx nonsense’. 
This was not the purest, but the pursuit of the 
turkey and the death-bed scene were incompar- 
ably funny. 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, Jnr. 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
First of a Trilogy 


MarTIN SHUTTLEWORTH’S A Candle on a Cactus 
Leaf, which had its first performance in the 
Third Programme on August 15, shows Fran- 
co’s opponents twenty years after defeat, With 
the friendship of the shepherds they have fought 
on in the mountains, but the end now seems near. 
Ramon, their exiled leader, whose unbroken 
anarchist faith is the central value of the play, 
finds more passion and heroism in his young 
fascist nephew than in his own old comrades 
now become common gang- 
sters and criminals. Under 
torture his own faith is 
tested too and found wanting. 
The play attempts a full view 
of a political situation and its 
types—philosophical anarchist, 
doctrinaire young fascist, 
cynical patrician landowner, 
sadistic policeman, and en- 
during peasants—are  syste- 
matically confronted. 

What lies behind, though 
not fully worked out in the 
situation, is a: general vision 
of suffering in which we are 
all at once the betrayers and 
the betrayed; myxomatosis in 
the animal kingdom and the 
atom bomb in the human one 
are for the author the joint 
symbols of this fellowship in 
guilt. The imaginative climax 
of the play is thus Ramon’s 
account of the self-accusing 
hallucination (he was the false 
friar who had seduced, the 
queen and stolen away from 
the dead city) -which he 
suffered on hearing the news 
of Hiroshima; it is a fine set- 
piece of fantasy and eloquence 
and the strength of the play 
lies in such passages, Its weak- 


vs 


honey Judas’, 
cockney, As it stands, then, I don’t think the 


was assured and professional. 


| ‘dre | its makeshift vice which hurries. 


tation to another and Joses us on the way, and 
oe to establish a possible conversanonal 
The dialogue (‘You mad rash fool! ’, 


fete:) eseaded at times like a bad opera trans- 
- Jation and was not helped by the babel of accents — 
it was played in, It made for confusion, for 
instance, 


when the flamenco-singing Rosana 
exclaims to her treacherous lover ‘Come here 
that he should answer in hoarse 


play is quite a success, but jt makes one very 


much want to hear the rest of the trilogy it 


forms part of. 
How to eoricontrste and eliminate is a lesson 


the West Indian dramatists Jan Carew and 


Sylvia Wynter have clearly learnt, and their play 
The University of Hunger (Third, August 17) 
It tells of.a gaol- 
break in British Guiana and presents three 
psychologies distorted by race-hatred; that of | 


~Sutlej, who awoke to his own racial destiny © 


through reading about the Masai (“ They’re too 
proud to fight the white man; they just ignore 
him”); of his ex-wife. Dolly, who at heart thinks: 


‘the only smart thing is to be white and. despises 


her own parents for their mixed marriage; and 
of Smallboy Dowling,. tied to his mother’s 


_apron-strings and afraid he may grovel to the 
whites as he does to her. ; 
prisons have become so much the pattern of his 


Sutlej needs a son; 


life that he has forgotten how to make ordinary 
human ties. Smallboy equally needs a father, 


- to show him the way to self-respect. The central 


subject of the play is the development of their 
father-son relationship, with the hope for the 
future that it offers, when they are thrown: to- 
gether as fugitives. 


It is a well-thought-out plot; the characters - 


and their motives are strongly and logically | 
knotted together and the underlying theme, that 
the sterility of Sutlej’ S protest may be fruitful 
after all in the next generation, is a worth-while 
and serious one. There is a flaw from the struc- 
tural point of view in that the big scene of 
mutual self-discovery between Sutlej and his: 


_ wife is sprung on us without enough dramatic 


excuse. And there is perhaps, too, a touch of . Z cae 
“made some amends the same evening by giving 


slickness and calculation at the heart of the play 
which comes out in its occasional false heroics, 
especially those betraying little repetitions— 


‘After you left, how I cried, Sutlej, how I 


cried’, etc. Lloyd Reckord gave Smallboy 
exactly the right screwed-up, appealing tearful 
voice, and Pauline Henriques made a most 
endearing turn of Smallboy’s hot-gospelling 


_ mama. 


Squeaky Shoes (Home, August 15) by G. W. 
Stonier was the slightest of affairs, about a 
young man in lodgings, the girl he hides under 
his bed, and a mysterious murder on the top 
floor. I found something rather charming in ‘its 


oddity and inconsequentiality, but its main ~ 


interest was an exercise in writing for sound. 


, from one dramatic and philosophic confron-- 


It is a neat little exploitation of the medium, 
for instance,. that the young man’s fellow-. 


lodgers, the flute-playing Indian, the Bach 
fiend, the perpetual telephoner, exist for him, 
as for us, largely as the sounds they make (there 
is a spot on his floor where you can hear them 
all in concert). Likewise the girl, since she 
spends most of her time under the bed, has, 
like us, to depend on what she can hear, It 
shows the strength of the medium, moreover, 
that when the murderer, a prim, middle-aged 
Bach-lover, reflects that there is no clue that 
could possibly connect him with the crime, the 
sound of his squeaking shoes (the clue he has 
fatally overlooked) conjures up for us not just 
any shoes but the fussy patent-leather pair we 
feel sure he would wear. 

‘ P. N. FurRBANK 


iin aot 


was the one that got away. 
Only the other day I was lamenting ‘the Jack. 


THE CRITICAL NET that I sp read last 


‘but, alas, I think the best fish of all 


of imaginative feature programmes; and so I 


‘waited with some impatience for * Singing the 
Fishing’ (Home Service, August 16). In this 


radio ballad on herring fishermen, Charles 


-Parker and Ewan MacColl used the form they. 


had used in ‘The Ballad of John Axon’ and 


‘Song of a Road’, and interwove folk-style 
lyrics with real-life recordings, While this form ~ 


is original, and the subject was promising, the 
programme itself was, to me, a decided failure. 


- Occasional songs, used sparingly, can be jllumin- 
ating flashes of local colour; but here the music’ 
‘swamped the actuality, and, long before the. 
hour was up it had grown about: as pleasant as 
“tecord for tHe sake ae, his firare vict: 
-sound and screen that he has ‘ been known » t 


a non-stop, full-blast wireless next door. Mr. 
Parker had recorded 250 tapes of conversation 
with fishermen and their families, and the 


richness of the matérial was, he tells us, Over- — to the Grand Inquisitor? ei ri 


whelming. I felt he had very largely wasted it. 
The few snatches of. ‘conversation in the lulls 
between the music were quite the most telling 
part of the programme. 


“Murder at Marseilles ’ . felons 


the story of the assassination of King Alexander 
of Yugoslavia was almost a parody of a radio 
‘whodunit’. The murderer’s teeth (or so we 
were told) were spattered with gold fillings, and 
his chin was blue with stubble; his fellow con- 


“spirators muttered pseudo-Bulgarian English 


and tried so hard to sound villainous they were 


-a riot. The sound effects were clumsy, and the 


narrator spoke with a Sunday newspaper kind 
of relish that I found very unpleasant. Mr. 


Burroughs has shown, in ‘The Verdict of the 
that sensational crimes need not be - 


Court’, 
vulgarly treated. As for ‘ Murder at Marseilles’, 
it was a sad excursion into melodrama. 

Mr. Bridson, who produced the programme, 


us a record of Tom Lehrer. Half an hour of 
this vital, offbeat humour, this macabre merri- 
ment, this wickedly funny entertainment, and 
we were all waiting hopefully for August 18, 
when Lehrer would be interviewed in the series 
‘People Today’. But it is fatal to analyse 
humorists. We did not need Pagliacci to tell 
us that clowns are far from funny offstage. 


Lehrer was unfunny; and he was so reticent — 


that half an hour’s questioning got no answers 
from him. If people agree to be interviewed they 
should, I think, be ready to give us a few facts 
about themselves, This was an interesting essay 
in how to avoid a viva voce, frustrate a psycho- 
analyst, and send a cross-examining counsel 
quite mad. As a radio interview it was pointless, 
and such a conspicuous failure that one won- 
dered why it had been accepted. We needed Mr. 
Freeman to come and bulldoze the way out of 
the cul-de-sac conversation. 

Talking (as usual) of Mr. Freeman, we had 
two sessions with him this week. On August 18 
(Home Service) he took the chair in ‘ Matters of 
Moment’, when Dr. Hastings Banda and Tom 
Mboya surveyed the religious, linguistic, poli- 
tical and economic future of Africa. This was 
not so much a discussion as a vigorous profes- 
sion of faith. 

On August 19 (Home Service) Mr: ‘Freeman 
was back again, this time as the prisoner in the 
dock. To put it more politely, he himself was 
asked to be frank in the latest edition of 
‘Frankly Speaking’. It was made quite clear 


from the start, and from the heavy use of — 


cK Varied Catch ‘ 


week has. brought “in a varied catch, 


‘Service, . 
‘August 17) was also disappointing. Not that one 
had expected an imaginative programme; but 


_ climaxes, especially in the Tuba Mirum 
built up with great effect, and the sheer volu 
of sound produced by the massed choirs, ae 


Composer eee 5 various s moods: 


ips “that was” ans in 
tan n got itl ae ee 


‘pele if he thought rn desirable ac 


(ae could not say so much of his Sea 
yes, he could screw himself up to being rut 
‘J do uke eae He had tried to 


in oe always pound the: present mom 
happiest, and (most personal) he had 


‘ cigarettes aaite regarhy. nen his 


throw china’. But what does technique matte 


Joanna RICHARDSON 


“Ts IS THE SEASON oF the year ‘whe 
there is no need for, the programm 
builders in the B.B.C.’s Music Depart 
ment to exert themselves unduly, for as.long é 

the Promenade Concerts and the various musi 
festivals are in full swing they can rely upo 
these to provide the main items in “the - pre 
grammes devised for radio listeners. And if ther 
are still some gaps to fill, then” repeats of pre 


‘vious broadcasts come in very handy. The mo: 


worth while of these have been the repetition 
of last season’s Thursday Invitation Concert pro 
grammes, but the practice of relying on repeat 
of past recordings to fill up gaps ought not t 
be abused. And for a programme to go out ’ live 
from the studio is now pg ween more an 
more rare. ia. 

Once again the main auaseal fare of th 
week has been provided by the ‘ Proms’. Joh 
Pritchard secured a. very vital and, on th 
whole, homogeneous performance of the Berlio 
Requiem (Third, August 16), one of the work 


with an established reputation that has neve 


been given at a Promenade Concert before thi 


year. In this very considerable undertaking th 


Royal Liverpool — Philharmonic Orchestra wa 
joined by the Liverpool Philharmonic Choir am 
the Wembley Philharmonic Society, the B. 
Chorus and B.B.C, Choral Society, and — 
thought the combined choirs put up a ver 
fine performance. They never sounded raggec 
despite their numbers, and their intonation | 
articulation were rarely at fault. The 


tra, sone brass bands and SHENG kettle-di 


eared up eadntic pyramids of soudd whi 
endure as long as music itself’. _ ’ 
Bet it is a a to _ of the Req Lic 


RS It is nothing of the Kind “Only rar 
does Berlioz pull out all his stops; what is 

impressive about this work is its com 
unity and the skill and restraint with v 


esr 25° 196.0 


THE LISTENER 


Why do more and more 
busy people travel to Australia by 
P & O— Orient Lines ? 


Good food .. . good company . . . good health . . . good business !'Time to work . . . time 
to prepare . . . time to think! These are just a few of the many good reasons why more 
and more busy people travel to Australia by P & O—Orient. 

More and more busy people are realizing the tremendous value of the restored health, 
time for thought, and new business associations that only sea travel can give them. 


Good Food Menus to astonish the gourmet 
... and cater for the ascetic. A quite impossible 
choice of magnificent food every mealtime. 
P & O—Orient make the trip a memorable 
culinary experience. 

Good Company Military men . . . Stock- 
brokers . . . Scientists... Authors. . . Sur- 
geons... You'll always meet someone interest- 
ing on a P & O—Orient ship. And there are so 
many pleasant places‘to talk. Sunlit decks... 
quiet lounges . . . friendly bars. 


Good Health Sunshine . . . sea air. . . com- 
plete relaxation. P & O—Orient puts you right 
on top again. You arrive fit, tanned, refreshed 
—tready for some really hard work. 


P & O—ORIENT FIRST CLASS TO 


Good Business It’s rare that you don’t meet 
someone in your own line of business . . . im- 
possible not to meet someone who can give you 
valuable information . . . advice . . . contacts. 
At the end of the trip you’ll realise what a 
rewarding holiday this has been. 


DON’T FORGET YOUR WIFE 


What’s good for you is good for your wife and 
family too! They'll enjoy a P & O—Orient 
voyage—even if they follow you later. There 
are nurseries and trained children’s hostesses 
on every ship. Incidentally more and more 
men are taking their wives with them on 
normal business trips. 


AUSTRALIA IS AN INVESTMENT 


Air-and-sea If you’re in a hurry, you have 
the best of both worlds by flying part-way, 
sailing the rest. Or flying out, sailing home. 
Whatever combination of air and sea travel 
suits you best can easily be arranged with your 
travel agent. 


Pacific Outlets P & O—Orient Lines are not 
only a great Commonwealth lifeline, with all 
the traditions of the British Mercantile Marine, 
but a magnificent outlet to the Pacific too. 
Services extend from Australia to the Orient 
and the West Coast of North America. 


ORIENT 
LINES 


WHITEHALL 4444 
AVENUE 8000 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1I. 
130 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3. 
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An announcement by BRITISH RAILWAYS 


once sek | a Slstecs and ahs dest 
nm eccentric modernity when it was pro- 


ne, duced by Diaghilev in Paris with a scenario by 


ay I d broad cast fr 


*™ —s 4 al 
wer ¢ 5 fe eS, 


~The first. perfomance: 


je QUARTER OF. Ay CENTURY 
om after completing “his: First 
, William pvalton, a gate in the 


January and February of this year, and the 
ale completed as recently as July 22. Yet ‘there 


no reason to suppose that the period of gesta— 


n has “been shorter than usual, or that its 


nposer, busy with other works, never envisaged aad 
uuccessor to his First Symphony until it was" 


nmissioned by the Royal Liverpool Philhar- 
nic Society a few years ago. On the contrary, 
» idea of a second symphony has probably 
anted Sir William in private and public as 
en as the spectre of his unwritten eighth 
ist have troubled Sibelius. Happily, Walton’s 
cond Symphony is no chimera. 

To assess the new work in relation to the 
Isic of today as well as in the context of his 
euvre, let us consider first the background 


- 


tile example of Sibelius (to whom each 
his fifth symphony). Perhaps Walton 
| more profound homage to the Finnish 
in’ the ay first movement of his one 
only in the Sibelian oboe theme 
firs ject, but also in the inexorable). 
ne movement gathers strength 
final limax—a common enough ~ 


‘Points lend a peculiarly 


on f Bax symphonies before ties 
an Williams’s since, set in 
ief Walton’s unique essay in the 
movement, : for example, was of 


i: ‘erainke. or the manally 
‘a musical lens on to another 
t a volte face or complete 
wal Stravinsky manner. 
a despite his com- 

> musical climate surround- 
of a highly ee nal, almost 


Ov 1S] 


SS to say, being ¥ ‘unknown dimension’, 


Heel the Sead was “composed Stir 


_ demies in London. In it, he stated: 


its” predecessor. The First Symphony was | 
mn into a world in which both of Walton’s. 

- compatriots, Vaughan Williams and ~ 
Id Bax, followed, if not the symphonic | 
ence of the Russian Myaskovsky, the 


uences—like 4 


e Cope and décor by Picasso during the 1914 
ar. This was the score of which Cocteau re- 


E pared that Satie ‘seems to have discovered an 
while Satie himself 
ae modestly maintained that all he had done was to 


e in the Seer gecinroee a background to certain noises which 


? In this 


notice that some, at least, of these noises had 


- any: in agate: or Sibelius in his First Sym- 
phony—have been admitted only so long as they 
could be assimilated and made his own. Signifi- 
cantly he has described as ‘undigested Barték’, 
the early string quartet performed at the Salz- 
_ burg 1.S.C.M. Festival of 1923 and long since 
withdrawn. 


ie Earlier this year, just after completing the 


_ slow movement of the new symphony, and just 
e before rewriting the first movement, Walton 


curriculum of the chief music-teaching aca- 
> Lt 18 
absolutely essential that the musical develop- 
‘ments of the past fifty years should be fully 
‘understood and presented to students objectively 
as history, irrespective of professors’ individual 
tastes. The four composers whose work is 
‘fundamental to this understanding are—whether 
we “like” their music or not—Schénberg, 
Stravinsky, Bartok, and Webern’. 


That is the climate, recognized by Walton — 
himself, into which his Second Symphony has 


been born, a very different musical world from 
that which welcomed the First. Objectively, 
Walton, who knows the music of his own time 


better than most of his juniors, is aware of this; - 


subjectively he resists it, and the Second Sym- 
phony shows to what extent, for it remains 
‘recognizably Walton in every bar, from the 
characteristic ambiguous tang of gently clashing 
semitones in the opening bars to the unequivo- 
cal major ending of the finale. 

as Scored for triple woodwind, the normal brass 
and strings, piano, celesta, two harps and an 
_ unextravagant but telling percussion section, 
the work is cast in three movements only: an 


_ Allegro molto, a Lento assai and a Passacaglia, 


the final fugato and scherzando coda of which 
supply the symphony with its scherzo element. 


“ 


Btn The conventional argument of the first move- 


* 


ment is based on two themes, contrasted more 
in mood than outline, like two members of a 
_ family opposed in temperament, but whose kin- 
ship is betrayed by their physiognomy. The 
family profile is distinguished by major sevenths 
that leap, up or down, and Elgar—rather than 
Schénberg, Stravinsky, Bartok, or Webern—is 
its progenitor in this context. "Just as the fall- 
“ing sevenths of ‘Nimrod’, angular in them- 
selves, are transmuted into significant melody 
_by their supporting harmonies, so Walton’s no 
less angular, if less sequential tunes, sing 
rably out of an always finely poised har- 
monic texture. Thus the cavorting first subject 
of the opening Allegro is presented against a 


oA 


signed a letter to the press dealing ‘with the 


as the first collages i in set Rech  S: atid ondaabte 
foreshadowed many later developments which _ 
today are taken for granted. 

I have space only to record the opening of the 
Edinburgh Festival last Sunday with a fine per- 
formance of Verdi’s Requiem, with the Philhar- 
monia Chorus and Orchestra under Carlo Maria 
Giulini, broadcast in the Third Programme 
(August Sa 

Roit_o H. MyEers 


Walton and: his New Symphony 
ag “By FELIX APRAHAMIAN 


of “the Second Symphony will be broadcast at 9.15 p.m. on teptomber 2 hii gs 


Tad ei 


lightly ee background in which appoggia- 
ture leading notes to the third and fifth of the 


- sa 


3 aa 


tonic chord blur the G minor tonality in a: 


manner reminiscent of the opening of the Cello 
Concerto. This harmonic ambiguity, equally 
characteristic of the grazioso second subject, in- 
forms the whole movement, even setting its seal 
on the quiet chord with which it ends. 

‘As in Walton’s First Symphony, the slow 
movement is the very heart of the work, and 


maintains its unbroken melodic thread however — 


much tempo, texture, and dynamic may be 
varied. The long exposition falls into four 
sections. After recapitulation of the first and 
last, fragments of the second and third are in- 
troduced into the coda. Here again, ambivalent 
tonality is a marked characteristic of the music. 
The major-minor oxymoron, which fascinated 
the Walton of the Viola Concerto and was tele- 
scoped to produce the tang of the Scapino 
Overture, has mellowed here, as in Troilus and 
Cressida and the Cello Concerto, into harmony 
that is unfashionably luxurious by today’s nega- 
tive standards. 

Walton smiles rue in his passacaglia finale. 
The first three notes of his ground-theme, G, 
B flat, D, resolutely outline the tonality of the 


symphony. The remainder of the theme com- — 


prises nine other notes—all different! The 
implications of this are not serious, for, despite 
the horizontal ingenuity of the succeeding varia- 
tions—even the slender, impetuous ten bars of 
the seventh—never has Walton more jealously 
guarded the vertical sense of a score. Ten con- 
cise variations follow each other with happy 
contrasts of mood. The final fugato accelerates 
into the lengthy Coda-Scherzando, which 
broadens momentarily into a maestoso before the 


hurried end in a G major free of doubt. 


Since the First Symphony is unlikely to suffer 
the fate of the first string quartet, the Second, 
by very reason of that qualifying adjective, 
stands unique in Walton’s output—his first 
return to a musical field that he has tilled once 
before. Twenty-five years have enriched the soil, 
and the harvest is both noble and natural. The 
Second Symphony has been garnered at a time 
when artificial musical husbandry is at its zenith, 
tonality suspect, and precious human rehearsal 
time too often squandered on the inhumanly 
conceived desiccations of an ingenious but tone- 
deaf avant-garde. In his new symphony Walton 


shows himself able to juggle with the fashionable 


materia musica and procedures as deftly as any 
of his juniors, but to more communicable and 
rewarding effect. 


By 


IN THE LAST HEAT of the first 
round of the inter-county bid- 


ding competition a pair from Caernarvonshire, 


Major W. B. Tatlow and Mrs. W. Gordon, was 
opposed to a pair from Middlesex, Dr. J. Lister 
and Mrs. A. L. Hurner. 
The players began by answering five questions 
all relating to the following hand: 
8 WA875 MAST &HKI762 
The hand is held by South and both sides are 
vulnerable. 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
(1) oe No 1D No 
(2) IC INT 2S No 
GC). IC 1S INT No 
(4) IC : 1S Dble No 
(5) ic No 1S 2H 


‘These were the answers adjudged best: 

(1) Two Diamonds. A general principle of 
bidding to which there are few exceptions is 
that when a hand is worth only one bid, prefer- 
ence should be given to a support for partner’s 


A Commercial Revolution 


was domestic service. In Edwardian Britain 
nearly one person in ten of the working popu- 
lation was in domestic service. Today’s figure is 
_ just over one in a hundred. Why did domestic 
service decline? Because it offered compara- 
tively poor wages against employment in other 
- occupations. In other words, it suffered from 
low productivity. Domestic service has been 
replaced by labour-saving appliances and in 
some cases by other services. Though the initial 
capital cost of labour-saving appliances was 
_ higher, running costs were negligible, It is true 
to say that whether one retained domestic help 
or bought consumer appliances as a substitute 
depended in the past largely on the length of 
one’s purse. Some people would still prefer 
domestic help rather than make the effort to 
use gadgets; and as the nation grows richer it 
can afford to pay more for lower productivity, 
and the domestic service component may 
rise slightly. Surprisingly, it is higher in the 
United States than in Britain. But on the 
whole as the country becomes richer people 
are likely to seek service rathér than self-service. 

The changes caused by the service economy 
_ affect the habits and business of everybody—be 
it consumer, trader, or manufacturer, and these 
changes cause adjustments in the whole com- 
plexion of industry and trade. Automatic selling 
_ machines are a good example. In large factories 
they may well take the place of traditional tea 


* 


HAROLD FRANKLIN 
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suit. If South, on his minimum hand, introduces 
One Heart at this point he will have nothing in 
reserve for support that he may wish later to 
give to diamonds. The competitors all voted for 
One Heart, which scored a consolation mark. 

(2) No Bid. The fact that partner has not 
doubled the overcall of One No Trump limits 
his hand. He should be assumed to hold about 
five playing tricks in spades and little else. To 
disturb Two Spades is bad. 

(3) No Bid. Having a minimum hand,,. South 
has no reason to raise the level of the contract. 
There are no grounds for supposing that Two 
Clubs will be easier to make than One No 
Trump, — 

(4) No Bid. With two aces and a king, South 
has his fair quota of defensive values. If he 
insists on rescuing, then One No Trump is better 
than Two Clubs, for partner may well be short 
in clubs. 

(5) No Bid. It may turn out ait South has 
good defence to a heart contract but he has 
much too little to contemplate a double which 
may give the opponents game. 

At the end of this part of the ‘ quiz’ the Welsh 
pair led by 12 points to 8. The players were 
then asked to bid the following hand, dealt by 
West at game all: 


- (continued from page 284) 


trolley and tea attendant. A new branch of 
manufacturing industry has emerged to make 
these service machines, and new manufacturing 
industry is supplying these machines with their 
packaged goods. Preference for service changes 
the demand for goods, 
sacrosanct about service, and one type of service 
can replace another, Consider the postal ser- 
vices, for instance. There is the likelihood of 
many sub-post offices closing because of lack of 
work and this is due to higher postage charges, 
to centralization of services, and to mechaniza- 
tion. The decline in another service, that of 


telegrams, may be a consequence of the growing 


use of the telephone service. An introduction of 
the subscriber-trunk-dialling system will reduce 
the need for long-distance operators. 

The fate of our entrepdt trade is another 
good example in British foreign commerce of how 


one service disappears’ and another takes its - 


place, how one is sometimes substitutable for 
another. Britain is buying and re-exporting less 
to other nations nowadays, but this gap is now 
partly filled by the selling of industrial ‘ know- 


how ’—in the nuclear and plastic fields, for 


instance—to foreign lands, Today many coun- 
tries will want to make more and more of their 
own industrial goods and therefore our export 
industries are increasingly engaged in selling 
services—in other words, technical ‘ know-how ’. 

In the future we are likely to export more 


and TERENCE REESE 


“but there is nothing ~ 


‘The invaluable Popular Handbook of British Bim 
has recently been supplemented by a Popular Ha 


» 


EAST 


WEST : 
4— &J543 
¥KJ1092 ¥AQ 
@A6 #108742 
KI 8653 & A 10 


Tt was further presumed that North wou 
bid spades at the minimum level over the open 
‘ing bid. 

This is a difficult hand in that Six Hear ts 
with seven trumps in the two hands, is a bet 
contract than Six Clubs, Six Hearts can ha 
fail if the clubs are 3-2, while in Six Ch 
declarer needs to find the queen of clubs as we 
since he has a losing diamond. — ; 

For Caernarvonshire, Major Tatlow ope 
One Club and Six Clubs was reached, fo 
award of 6 points. Five Clubs would have sco 
7. The Middlesex pair finished in Four Hear! 
scoring 5. That left the Welsh pair winners by 
18 points to 13. 

The judges did not expect either pair 
emulate Mrs. R. Markus’s handling of the Wi 
cards in an international match. She open 
Two Hearts. Her partner, over an intervenin 
Two Spades, raised to Four Hearts. Mrs. Marku 
bid a Blackwood Four No Trumps and Pla} ec 
peels 4 in Six Hearts. 


and more services, just as the service and dis 
tributive industries are likely to employ a grow 
ing proportion of the working population a 
home, And because the service and distributiv 
industries are less liable to unemployment an 
slump, and because they are more resilient, ' 
should be able to look to greater stability ‘fe 
our r economy in the future.—Third Programme ¢ 


RD, Collison Black, the Senior Lecturer! i 
_Economics at The Queen’s University of Belfast, | 
the author of Economic Thought and the Iri: 
Question, 1817-1870, published by the Cambrid 
‘University Press (37s. 6d.). 4 
ae * * 


book of Rarer British Birds, by P. A. D. Hollo 
(Witherby, 37s. 6d.), devoted to over 100 Pe g si 
mot included in the earlier volume. These ra 
from some as yet unadjudicated birds, such as Bai 
Teal and Baltimore Oriole, to the Collared Do 
which, although unknown here a decade ago, i 
breeding in several counties, Field descriptior ai 
coloured plates of all the rarities are given, | 
latter, mainly by David Reid-Henry, being 
tionally fine and to the purpose. Spotting 
is every bird-watcher’s ambition, and he c 
have a more helpful reference book than t 
The editor cites the post-war increase in bird-w 
‘ing and the establishment of bird-ol 
having cones to the addition | of 
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ane rocolate ee Milk Shake 


Pe rene glass ‘of chocolate Peppermint shake you 
; - need. < ; 

 4pint of milk - * tee. 

oh | tablespoon of cheeses syrup 

yy few drops of oil of peppermint 

A square of vanilla ice cream (about 1 in. square) 
A small! sprig of mint for decoration 


Put all the ingredients into a screw-top jar 


Ww with a well-fitting lid, and screw down firmly. 
shake briskly for about half a minute, pour into 


_straws. The sprig of mint should be placed over 
_ the edge | of the glass. : 
Bs To make the chocolate syrup take: 
= 302: of cocoa pint of water 

5 oz. of caster sugar 1 eee 

ae oz. of butter : we 

__A few drops of vanilla essences + = 

Blend the cocoa, sugar, and water cabinet in 
a saucepan and bring them slowly to the boil. 
Remove the saucepan from the heat and add the 
~~ slightly beaten egg and mix well together. Put 
the saucepan back on to the heat and add the 
butter, beat all well together to give the syrup 


mnie soil a aaa. a = 
ion, lemon rind, season- 
1 parsley ewe with egg 


Fe ‘ Ps y ~ 


| glass and serve immediately with drinking | 


Re ZENA SKINN 
—Television Cookery iG 


Notes on Contributors 

_NIcHOLAS A. ‘#H. STACEY (page 283): 
nomic and marketing adviser to the Gaeeret i 
Electric — Company; author of English 
pesto in Great Britain: ‘1800-1954, 
etc. 

V. S. PrircHeTr (page 285): author of ! 
Marching Spain, Nothing Like Leather, 
The Spanish Temper, etc. 

T. L. CorTrrery, (page 291): Professor of 
Chemistry, Edinburgh University; author 
of The Strengths of Chemical Bonds | 

TAN NAIRN (page 292): assistant editor, The 
Architectural Review; author of Counter- 
attack against Subto pia 

Rev. OwEN CHADWICK (page 295): Dixie 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Cam- 
bridgé University, and Master of Selwyn 
College; author of Western Asceticism, etc. 

Percy R. Kiersey (page 297): Professor of 
Music, Witwatersrand University, 1921-49; 
author of The Kettledrums 

MICHAEL JAFFE (page 308): assistant lec- 
turer in Art, Cambridge University 

GEORGE WATSON (page 309): assistant lec- 
turer in English, Cambridge University 

FELIX APRAHAMIAN (page 321): a music 

critic of The Sunday Times 


crossword, No. 1578, ae ~ digsaw. * 
| Prizes for the fight hires correct eons opened): book tokens - 
_ value, 30., 21s., , and 12s. 6d. respectively 


By Babs 


ar: asks a. 


Na e + first post on Shorediay” "Seprentber its Entries should be on the printed diagram and enve- 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, 

» W. 1, erred: Lanevens : jn the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the cross- 
c A a og = words the Editor’s decision is final : 


7 fie is correctly 
the complete square 

ed, The | ‘bars? which 
“ine ready in 


ae’ 
fan, aN 


. 
. 


ie 


‘of what the adventurer does things on. 


pry ee el ara eat aa Pree ee Teter rere errr ers | 


CLUES—ACROSS 

1. Strike-leader. The Greeks had a name for her. 13: 
A hundred, a hundred and one, a—what? A wattle. 14, 
It’s perfectly reasonable. 15. To ruin. 16. Is this mica? 
O bite it and see. 17. Musteline action? It sounds unlikely. 
18, More suet? It’s rash. 20. Soporifics. 21. 
easter has lost its coronet, that’s the point. 24. A little 
26. Some informa- 
28. A plucked ’un from W. 
Africa. 29. The reaper (with eight long legs). 31. An 
article in. Scotland’s own. 32. Actinium and neon produce 
skin-trouble, 338. Snare. 87. Does he get his nickname 
because of his size? Or because he’s timid about a scrap? 
38. Anointed. 40. Sailor briefly “condemns im- 
morality. 42. Put on the handcuffs. 43. It’s heaven 
for twelve gods and twenty-six goddesses. 44, It’s 
current in 32D. 45. He painted cattle-food. 46. He 
makes a great show with a penny share. 


‘DOWN 


tion for the military leader. 


Swift lout. 3. A river of American wine. 4. 
Medicinal. 5. Wise about the decrease in the non- 
service tax. 6, Cloth of goat’s hair, north of 32D. 
7. Train me to some sort of garb. 
cine. 9. A little out of the dustbin for the baby. 
10. What it costs to change money. 11. In this is 
where it was originally. 12. Once site of a source 
of aluminium. 19. The back row breed. 22. ‘ For 
this relief much thanks’, as the stereoscopic viewer 
might well say. 23. One of a pair of speedy runners, 
25. The Indian ludo. 27. Discover in Khefre’s 
pyramid. 28, Fisherman with a vertical net. 30. 
It is word for word in some clever balderdash. 32. 
South of 6D, like an avuncular American. 33. It’s 
a starling. Have a good look, 34. An artist made an 
offer verging on madness. 35. A spicy drink for a 
king. 36. A bank reception. 39. One or more 
ungulates, 41. Initially an insecticide. 


Solution of No. | 576 


>|e im >| 


jajm)a.o 


J. Gill (Warlingham); 
H. Rainger (London, S.W.6); 
J.C. Seddon (Purley) 


2nd_ prize 
3rd prize; 


1st prize: 


The coton- _ 


1. ‘The sort of language to use to a reindeer. 2, 


8. Bitter medi-. 


. Lessons, Test Papers, Model Answers, 


TRE F 


4s Peell W spent 


in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is how to 
make the best use of leisure hours. 
If you are studiously inclined 
your spare time might well be 
occupied in reading for a Degree; 
not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


® Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions aré conducted by a staff_of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses. comprise 
Assess- 
ment of your written work and solution of 
all difficulties by your tutors. A guarantee is 
given that, in the event of failure, tuition will 
be continued free. Moderate fees: instalments. 
More than 16,000 Successes at London Univer- 
sity examinations alone from 1947. 


@ Prospectus free on request (mentioning 
exam..) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


SHORT STORY 
CONTEST 


200 PRIZES 


This annual competition, sponsored by THE 
WRITER, aims to discover new talent .. . beginners 
who can meet the ever-increasing demand by 
British editors for fresh material. By entering this 
competition—in itself, easy and interesting—you 
may well make a successful start in the writing 
of saleable stories. 


200 PRIZES MUST BE WON 


From the Ist Prize of Ten Guineas to the 200th 
Prize of ‘a lunch with THE WRITER’S editor’’, 
there are valuable 4wards*to be won. You have 
every chance of winning one of these unique 
prizes . . . and of making real headway in 
profitable freelance writing. ~ 


Write for full particulars: there is no ob- 
ligation. You will also receive a free copy of 
THE WRITER. Write now. 


THE WRITER 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


_ FRENCH 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 


1—Cours de Langue et de Civilisation 
Frangaises. 


2—Basie French for Conversation. 
3—Translation Courses. 


Lesson by lesson coaching by experienced 
French teachers. Books and/or records 
supplied. Combined Class/Correspondence 
courses. Easy payments. Send for brochure. 


MENTOR 


11 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


. | SPECIALISED POSTAL Tuimi 0 
f for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVIC 
| & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIO! 


UA Metropolitan College modern Postal Ce 
is the most efficient, the most econom 
the most convenient means of preparing 
General Certificate ot Education and Pret 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc 
ternal London University Degrees; for 
Service, Local Government and Commer 
exams.; for professional exams, in Law, 
countancy; Costing, Secretaryship and Persor 
Management, for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, « 
exams, Many intensely practical (non- exa 
courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESS 
Guarantee of Coaching until Success 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate f 
payable by instalments. 
. Write today for prospectus, sent FREE 
request, mentioning exam. or subject 
which interested to the Secretary- (D1 


METROPOLITAN CO 
ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E. 


THE POLYTECHNIC — 


309 Regent Street, W.1. 
Session 1960-61 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
, THE EVENING SCHOOL proyides cow 
of study for men and women. employed 
Commerce and Public Administration. 
Students may prepare for any of the followi 
1. Professional Examinations in Banki 
Accountancy, Cost Accountan 
| Fellowship in Management Account 
‘of 1.C.W.A., Company Secretarial We 
Exporting, and Sales Management. 
2. FinalB.Sc.(Econ.),and B.Sc. (Sociolog 
3. G.C.E. Advanced Level to satisfy U 
versity entrance requirements, 5 
4. Diploma in Public Admin. London, 
5. University Extension _Diploma 3 
Economics. — ‘ 
6. Local Government Administrativel 
aminations in Municipal and Gove 
ment Administration. 
7. Association of Incorporated Statistici 
Examinations. 
Session 1960-61 commences on-Monday, 26th 5 
New students will be enrolled between 3 p.m. 
8 p.m. on the 20th September. (Former judental 
September, 5-8 p.m.) *s 
Prospectuses may be obtained on aralicaiees to 
Director of Education. 


“UNIVERSITY. 29 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder ; WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal : Cectt BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB., B,A.LOND, 


Arts Director: 
P. G. HALL, 
M.A.CAMB. 


‘Science Director: 
GEORGE WALKER, 
PH.D.CAMB., M.SC.SYD. 


Home Study Courses | 


For over 70 years U.C.C. has successfully prepared students for 
examinations by postal lessons. Expert tuition is conducted for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Universities, and all other Boards), 
LONDON UNIVERSITY Entrance requirements and DEGREE 
EXAMINATIONS for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D. 
Also for A.C.P. and L.C.P. Diplomas, Bar (Parts I and I), 
Civil Service, Local Govt., R.S.A., and many other examinations. 


The College is an Educational Trust not conducted primarily as a 
profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly qualified Tutors 
who are specialists in teaching by correspondence. The very 
moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if desired. 


%& Full information is given in the PROSPECTUS obtainable 
post free from the Registrar, 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


‘FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD © 
MARLBOROUGH’S 
- SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 


MAKE LANGUAGES EASY. , 
They provide a wide range of - 
Vocabularies and Phrases _ 
arranged under subjects and bya 
means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC > 

_ PRONUNCIATION provided you © 
are enabled to SPEAK the words — 
you require and MAKE YOURSELF 
READILY UNDERSTOOD . 
IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & “TRAVELLERS” 
_ Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 5]- each ; : 
~ Write to the publishers for list E 
post free on request a 
E. MARLBOROUGH & co., LTD. q 
13-16 BRITTON ed LONDON,, E.C.1. 


A policy for your child 
£12 a year paid from bicth: will provide \ - 


£349 in cash at age 21 
or a life policy for £1,127 with profits 
or 


(£444 in cash at age 25 


or a life policy for £1, 227 with pronts ae: 


THE 
JOYOUS 
HOBBY 


Write for details for a child of any age up to 16. The 
Society has no shareholders to take any part of the 
profits and it pays no commission for the introduction 
of business; unusually attractive terms can, theretaae 


a be offered. 


The Equdmele Life 


Assurance Society 
(Founded 1762) 
Head Office: 19, Coleman Street, London, E.C. ws, 


Sketching is unequall 
sheer absorbing inter 
_ opportunities it presents | 
earning sparetime income, Pui 
Bo Postal Courses offer the Begin’ 
Advanced Student the easies 


: 3 \ "successful. ways of studying’ 


There is also a wonderful Co! 


Water Colour by six famous 
Send for fully illustrated bro 
eRe PRESS ART SCHOOL 
(Dept. TL82) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill 


pee ce all Courses in deta 
Seasesalmost a lesson in itself. 


ak ee 
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